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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Prime Minister has invited the leaders of the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties to confer with 
the Government on unemployment, and it seems 
clear that a considerable measure of co-operation is 


implied. It is improbable that Mr. Baldwin’s Party 
will allow him to assist the Government. Mr. Lloyd 
George, on the other hand, has repeatedly offered his 
help, and has now responded with alacrity to Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s advances. In a striking interview with Mr. 
Ernest Hunter of the Darty HERALD, the Liberal leader 
declared that the unemployment situation must be 
treated as a national emergency—‘** as much an emer- 
gency as the situations that arose in the Great War.”’ 
Developing this analogy, Mr. Lloyd George said that a 
great national effort was needed to save the country 
from a grave menace; that it might require half a dozen 
first-class pieces of legislation, drastic emergency 
powers, and a severe limitation of discussion. In 
promising the fullest co-operation of the Liberal Party, 
he referred to the machinery of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence, and said that under some such arrange- 
ment they could be called in as equals and given access 
to documents, access to officials, and the opportunity 
to discuss and arrive at considered judgments on the 
same evidence as that before the Government. It 
appears from Wednesday’s debate that these views are 


shared by the Government. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, Mr. MacDonald, presiding at a Confer- 
ence between the Government and local authorities on 
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unemployment, has appealed to the latter bodies to 
press on with their schemes. ‘* That thou doest, do 
quickly,’”’ he cried, but we doubt whether he recalled at 
the moment the context of his quotation. 

* * x 


War has broken out again between those formid- 
able tuchuns Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Baldwin. In 
a letter to the Damry Mat (it is very confusing, but 
these newspaper proprietors will publish their mani- 
festos in one another’s paper) Lord Beaverbrook says: 
** We do not regard it as reasonable that Mr. Baldwin 
should, as he did in his Whit Monday speech, himself 
supply the arguments which will be used against us by 
Free Importers when the Referendum is held. We 
cannot consider this as support for the movement from 
the Leader of the Party.’? He therefore appeals for 
sufficient money “‘ to enable us to place a candidate 
in the field in every constituency where there is no one 
who supports Empire Free Trade.” This has 
thoroughly upset the Executive of the Conservative 
Party, which has read it ‘* with astonishment and 
regret,”? and is said to be taking steps to purge the 
Party of heretics. Lord Beaverbrook, however, has 
won the first round of the return match; for the North 
Norfolk Conservative Association has decided to fight 
the by-election on a policy of ‘‘ Empire Free Trade, 
with duties on foreign foods—and no referendum.” 

* * * 


Indian opinion on the Simon Report, so far as it 


can be gathered at this stage, follows very much the 
lines that might have been anticipated. Congress 
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newspapers and spokesmen continue to dismiss it as a 
meré ‘** insult to India ** which must not even be dis- 
cussed. Moslem opinion is increasingly and strongly 
favourable. Among Indian Liberals, and non-Congress 
Hindus generally, the feeling is one of disappointment, 
but this is being expressed with more restraint, and 
several leaders such as Diwann Bahadur M. Rama- 
chandra Rao (the Nationalist Party leader) and Mr. 
G. A. Natesan (a Liberal Member of the Council of 
State) show a tendency to dwell on the good points of 
the Report and to suggest that its recommendations 
may form, at least, a basis for negotiations. JUSTICE, 
the non-Brahmin party organ in Madras, takes the same 
line. Meanwhile, disorders and arrests continue, but 
there has been a distinct fall in the curve of violence. 
The critical period will come when the second volume 
of the Report is issued, and the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendations are made known. One thing is clear, 
whether the Report is liked or disliked, the Congress 
leaders have met with little success in their appeal that 
it should be ignored, for the demand for copies con- 
tinues to be largely in excess of the supply. 
* * * 

Egypt is in the throes of a new Parliamentary crisis. 
The Ministry presented to the King two Bills ** for pro- 
tecting the Constitution,’’ which were judged by many 
persons to be invasions of the prerogative. The King 
refused his approval, and Nahas Pasha thereupon ten- 
dered the resignations of his Cabinet. It is impossible 
not to feel some sympathy with Nahas. Since the 
murder of Sir Lee Stack, the Egyptian Constitution has 
been violated more than once—generally in the British 
interest—and the Wafd, with its strong backing of 
lawyers, was certain to take up the question sooner or 
later. Neyertheless, the introduction of these contro- 
versial measures immediately after the Government’s 
diplomatic failure in London was ill-timed. The Bills 
appear to have been tactlessly thrust forward without 
any preliminary negotiation, and with so many prac- 
tical questions awaiting attention, in relation to agricul- 
ture and labour conditions, there are many, even in 
Egypt, who consider that the Wafd has again shown 
its preference for doctrinaire discussions to practical 
legislation. Should Nahas persist in his resignation, a 
Government which would give its first attention to 
economic and administrative reforms might attract a 
good deal of sympathy from the Wafd. 

7 7 * 


The American Tariff Bill has been passed by Con- 
gress and will be signed by the President. The result of 
well over a year’s intensive lobbying, it erects around 
the American market a wall so high that, in the words 
of one enthusiastic supporter, those who try to scale it 
will break their necks. It has been condemned almost 
unanimously by American economists; it has provoked 
many protests by foreign Powers. It terrifies importers 
and consumers; it fills exporters with uneasy fears of 
retaliation, and it seriously alarms all Americans who 
are concerned with their country’s international rela- 
tions. It was forced through by the steady pressure of 
the big vested interests, each demanding the highest 
rate in its own field, and purchasing the support of 
others by acquiescence in their demands. Yet it only 
scraped through the Senate by 44 votes to 42, and there 
were probably some among those who thought it 
prudent to vote for it, who hoped secretly that the 
President would exercise his right of veto, which he has 
considered it politically inexpedient to do. Many of 
our own Protectionists are shocked at this logical appli- 
cation of their own principles ; Lord Rothermere’s organ 
hails it as a shining example of sound economic states- 
manship. It may conceivably be wise to wait until its 
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effects are clear, before taking it as a model for 
imitation. 
i « * 

Accordingly, the apprehensions evoked by the 
tariff increase steadily. The latest industry to be 
threatened by its effects is the automobile industry, 
which employs directly nearly 4,000,000 men and 
indirectly nearly another 750,000. The exports of 
American automobiles amounted last year to over 
£125,000,000, and were exceeded only by exports of raw 
cotton. Now the Presidents of three important manu- 
facturing concerns—the Stutz Company, the Marmon 
Company, and the General Motors Corporation—say 
that they expect the most seriously adverse conse- 
quences to their business as a result of the retaliatory 
measures which foreign countries are taking against the 
American tariff. ‘* Additional restrictions,’’ states the 
President of the General Motors Corporation, “ in the 
way of raising the height of the tariff wall... are 
bound to have an adverse influence on our domestic 
prosperity through reducing our ability to produce, 
hence adding to unemployment.”’ 


* * * 


The German Cabinet is again threatened with 
serious difficulties. As in the past, finance is the cause 
of its troubles. The Government is anxious to balance 
the Budget by means of a number of reforms, includ- 
ing an income-tax levy. Various parties supporting the 
Government oppose this proposal, but would apparently 
support an increase of indirect taxation in its stead. 
These difficulties arise partly from the most obscure and 
unsatisfactory budgeting, and partly from the necessity 
to cope with unemployment. The present position lends 
all the more force therefore to the final warning which 
Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Agent-General for Reparations 
payments, gives in his last report. Mr. Gilbert points 
out the need for vigorous financial reforms both in the 
method of budgeting and in the financial relations be- 
tween the Central Government and the States. He like- 
wise stresses the urgency of economy. All these points 
have been made by Mr. Gilbert before; but they lose 
no force in the light of Germany’s present situation. 
German financial reform is an international problem. 
It must be effected in the interests of all nations con- 
cerned in the Reparations settlement. 


* * * 


The ratification by France of the General Arbitra- 
tion Act approved in 1928 by the League of Nations, and 
its adherence to the Optional Clause of the Permanent 
Court of Justice at The Hague are important as 
symptoms of a change in French political opinion on 
international affairs. Formerly the Right was strongly 
opposed to the Left on matters of foreign policy, and 
the Centre, even at times the Left Centre, was much 
closer in outlook to the Right than it is now. The 
present Government, ostensibly a Government of the 
Centre, has taken over almost without a change the 
foreign policy of the Left, and that not merely to 
placate the Socialist Radicals, but because it was clear 
that the opinion of the country on these matters had 
definitely veered over to the Left. Even the attitude 
of the Extreme Right has been affected by the change, 
for not a single dissentient voice was raised from that 
quarter throughout the discussion. For once the mem- 
bers of the Chamber found themselves united, not only 
in their votes, as in the case of the Young Plan, but in 
everything they said. This unanimity in their attitude 
to international questions is a kind of insurance for 
other countries against the abrupt and bewildering 
changes in French political life. Whatever else may 
change, the international policy of France is likely to 
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continue for a long time along the lines traced for it 
by M. Briand. 


* * * 


Two important movements in world economic 
organization have been carried a step forward. At 
Geneva, the Forced Labour Committee of the Inter- 
national Conference carried, by 19 votes to 18, a British 
amendment to the draft convention, ruling out the pos- 
sibility of conscript troops being compelled, in any cir- 
cumstances, to undertake civilian work. The French 
and Portuguese delegates thereupon stated that their 
Governments would be unable to ratify that part of the 
convention. At Berlin, the second World Power Con- 
ference has been formally opened. Its proceedings have 
been enriched by the delivery, by Dr. Einstein, of a 
paper which, from first reports, should provide philo- 
sophers and mathematicians with material for many 
years of argument. The chief political significance of 
the Conference, however, lies, as was well brought out 
by Lord Derby, the retiring President, in the evidences 
it gives of a growing necessity for practical international 
co-operation, without regard to trade rivalries or past 
quarrels, in dealing with problems of water power, 
electricity, fuel, standardization, the ‘* rationalization 
of statistics,’? and the like. 


* * * 


Evidence has recently been accumulating that along 
many lines there is a shortage of scientific workers in 
the field of fundamental research. The Medical Re- 
search Council has expressed anxiety at the dearth of 
qualified men prepared for clinical research. The Asso- 
ciation of British Medical Manufacturers is concerned 
about the chair of organic chemistry at University Col- 
lege, London. This situation is unquestionably a 
serious one. It is true that the difficulty is faced not by 
Great Britain alone, but also by the other advanced 
industrial countries of Europe, and in spite of much 
more favourable conditions generally, to some extent 
by the United States also. For Great Britain the 
matter is of especial importance. High taxation and 
heavy death duties make the private contributions of 
wealthy individuals to scientific laboratories and insti- 
tutions and to universities much less extensive in this 
country than, for example, in the United States. 
Hence, a heavier measure of responsibility rests upon 
the State. Essentially the cure of the existing difficulty 
can only be found by raising the status and remunera- 
tion of scientific workers and by giving them adequate 
resources to prosecute their inquiries. Britain depends 
so much to-day, and in future will depend so much 
more, on the most modern technique and on the fruits 
of scientific investigation for her industrial well-being 
that she cannot afford to abate her efforts to this end. 


* * * 


The Croat treason trials have been concluded, and 
the Court at Belgrade has delivered its judgments. Dr. 
Matchek, the most eminent of the accused, has been 
acquitted; of the remaining twenty-four prisoners, 
fifteen have received sentences of varying severity. It 
would seem that the Court, possibly as a result of the 
publicity given to the trials abroad, has endeavoured 
to punish only those who have been found guilty of 
revolutionary activities by evidence more or less con- 
vincing. Considering the strength of the political pas- 
sions aroused, the actual trial seems to have been fairly 
conducted. But the charge that the Yugoslav police 
“subjected the prisoners to ferocious and inhuman treat- 
ment is not even denied. The Public Prosecutor ex- 
cused it on the extraordinary plea that he could never 
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have made up his case unless confessions had been 
extorted by torture. In fact, the Court appears to have 
disregarded these confessions, and relied mainly on the 
evidence given at the trials; but the disgraceful fact 
remains. This treatment of accused persons is no 
novelty in Yugoslavia; but the Dictatorship, which is 
so contemptuous of tradition, would be well advised to 
make a break with the past. Benevolent autocracies . 
should, at least, be benevolent. 


* * * 


The good effects of the Chinese policy followed by 
successive British Governments can be seen clearly in 
a new exchange of Notes, on the subject of extra-terri- 
torial privileges, between Dr. Wang and Sir Miles 
Lampson. The tone and temper of Dr. Wang’s Note 
show an accession of friendliness and confidence which 
is clearly due to the British Government’s prompt and 
ungrudging acceptance of the principle of abolition. 
There, however, the matter rests. To Dr. Wang’s re- 
quest for the immediate opening of negotiations for the 
abolition of extra-territoriality, subject to suitable safe- 
guards, Sir Miles Lampson replied, as he was bound to 
do, by a request that the Chinese Government would 
put forward concrete proposals. This they cannot do 
effectively until they are masters in their own house. 
How far they are from reaching that goal has been 
shown at Tientsin, where Yen Hsi-shan has expelled the 
Superintendent of Maritime Customs, and replaced him 
by Mr. Putnam Weale. This gentleman is a journalist 
who did himself honour by expressing a generous sym- 
pathy for the Chinese at a time when such sentiments 
were not popular with foreign residents in China. Un- 
fortunately, his dislikes are as strong as his affections, 
and his name is now associated with some of the most 
violent and prejudiced writing that has ever appeared 
on Far Eastern affairs. The real menace of the change, 
however, lies not in the personality of Yen’s nominee, 
but in the threat to the security of the Customs revenue, 
and the revelation of the Central Government’s 
impotence in the Northern Provinces. 


* * * 


A large number of delegates from the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain took part in the 
International Council meetings in Vienna from May 26th 
to June 7th. These meetings, under the Presidency of 
Lady Aberdeen, attracted more than seven hundred 
representatives of National Councils from all over the 
world—the last gathering having taken place in 
Washington in 1925. National Councils are now 
organized in forty-three countries, including India, 
China, Mexico, several South American States, the 
United States, and almost all the States of Europe. As 
many delegates from America and the British 
Dominions will be passing through London on their way 
home, a dinner is being given in their honour by the 
National Council. This will be held at the Hyde Park 
Hotel on Thursday, June 26th. The speakers will be 
the Countess of Iveagh, Mrs. Philip Snowden, and Mr. 
J. M. Keynes. Tickets, £1 1s. each, can be obtained 
from the General Secretary, N.C.W., Murray House, 
Vandon Street, S.W.1. 


* * * 


It is proposed to issue as a pamphlet the two 
articles recently published in THe Nation, by Mr. P. J. 
Noel Baker, M.P., on Fridtjof Nansen. Copies will be 
ready shortly, and may be had from THE Nation Office, 
38, Great James Street, W.C.1, for fourpence, post free. 
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THE 
ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE 


E publish this week an article by Mr. C. F. 

Andrews, the intimate friend of Mahatma 

Gandhi and other Congress leaders, who prob- 

ably knows the mind of the Indian Nationalist more 
thoroughly than any other Englishman. Mr. Andrews 
tells us that India resents the statement in the Pre- 
amble to the Act of 1919 that ** the time and manner 
of each advance can be determined only by Parliament, 
upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples,’’ and that she 
resents the application of that doctrine in the appoint- 
ment of a purely Parliamentary Commission to advise 
upon the steps which should be taken at this juncture. 
Most Englishmen may regard the offending phrase as 
an accurate statement of the technical position, and 
the composition of the Statutory Commission as appro- 
priate to its task of advising Parliament ; it is none the 
less important that we should realize the Indian point 
of view, which is based, perhaps, less upon logic than 
upon an emotional reaction to the “ effortless 
superiority *”’ of the traditional Englishman in India. 
Any hope of sc:ving the Indian problem depends, 
indeed, upon our ability to understand that resentment 
and to overcome it. 

There is general agreement among those best able 
to judge that the key to the position lies in a truly 
representative Round-Table Conference, which implies 
the presence of the Congress Party. Mr. Andrews gives 
us at least a hint as to how that measure of co-operation 
may be secured. We can say to the Indians: *‘ You 
need not concern yourselves with the terminology of an 
Act of the British Parliament, or with the composition 
of a Commission appointed to advise Parliament. You 
are invited to attend a free and open Conference on the 
future government of your country, on a status of com- 
plete equality with the other representatives, and with 
an equal measure of responsibility. There will be a free 
and open discussion; no proposal will be ruled out; 
nothing will be taken for granted. If we can reach an 
agreement analogous to the Irish Treaty, it will be an 
immense achievement; if we fail, you will have lost 
nothing by the attempt.’ On some such terms as 
those, it is still possible, we believe, that a representa- 
tive Conference may be secured. At any rate, if the 
attempt is to be made, it is necessary to say now, when 
the recommendations of the Simon Commission are 
about to appear, as we said six weeks ago :— 

‘“It is of the essence of the Viceroy’s offer that the 
Conference when it meets shall be a real Conference, and 
not an assembly summoned to ratify a chose already 
jugée by a body on which no Indians were represented 
and which failed, unfortunately, to secure the co-opera- 
tion of many Indians who stand on the side of law and 
order to-day. Every political Englishman will study the 
Simon Report in a spirit of respectful gratitude to its 
authors, and with an earnest desire to learn, to under- 
stand, and to weigh: none is committed in advance to 
endorse its recommendations, whatever they may turn 
out to be, as the last word of the British people to 


India.”’ 

The true function of the Round-Table Conference, 
as we conceive it, will not be merely to analyze the 
implications of ‘* Dominion Status,” but to grapple 
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with practical problems of great complexity in the light 
of the Commission’s recommendations. 

Many people, after reading the first volume of the 
Report, must have felt a renewal of their qualms about 
the future of democracy in the East. Morley has left 
some pungent observations about the unsuitability of 
a fur coat in a tropical climate. They were uttered 
before the war, and since then democratic government 
in Europe has received some further setbacks which 
Morley could not have foreseen. The principle has, 
indeed, become so suspect that there is a tendency 
amongst those Englishmen who dislike the idea of any 
change in our relations with India to suggest that if 
the Indians want democracy we might “‘ let them have 
it good and strong.’’ Self-government based on the 
principle of popular election is to be the King Stork 
which will make them long for a return of the British 
King Log. On the other hand, the leading Indian 
Nationalists appear to be supremely indifferent about 
forms of government, their main preoccupation being to 
substitute Indian for British control in the central 
Administration. Between these two groups there is a 
danger of our leaving India a damnosa hereditas in the 
form of an unworkable constitution which will not even 
contain within itself the proper machinery for its own 
reform. There would seem to be a few main principles 
which must be followed if we are to avoid setting up 
a mere travesty of democracy. 

The franchise, for example, must be wide. It is 
essential that the voting system should make it difficult 
for a small and wealthy group to seize power and then 
hold it permanently by preventing any extension of the 
franchise. It is very hard to take away votes from 
those who have them, but very easy to find excuses for 
not giving votes to people on account of their poverty, 
their sex, or their lack of education. For this reason 
it is advisable to start with as wide a franchise as is 
possible. The only real objection to such a franchise 
in India is the fear that the electorate would not exer- 
cise their right to vote. On this point, the experience 
of the last ten years is reassuring. The Indian takes 
very readily to the habit of going to the poll, and some 
quite backward areas, like Bihar and Orissa, can show 
a percentage of recorded votes which is considerably 
higher than that of France. It is true that the present 
electorate is restricted, but about four out of five of 
those who are included are illiterate, and their inclusion 
is only due to their having a little more land than their 
neighbours, or having served in the army. There is no 
evidence that the lowering of the property qualification 
would make any considerable difference to the mental 
calibre of the electorate, and at present important 
bodies of men are entirely excluded. The tenant 
farmers of the Punjab, who cultivate about half the 
province, have no votes, nor have most of the mill 
hands, or the million workers in the Assam tea-gardens. 

The next essential for a healthy democracy is that 
each Member should represent a wide variety of 
people, otherwise there is little advantage in extending 
the franchise. Each constituency is certain to have its 
own interests and characteristics, but in any particular 
locality there is sure to be a fairly heterogeneous collec- 
tion of people, and the Member will not care to flout the 
wishes of any considerable group on religious or social 
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grounds. This is a consideration that we have hitherto 
neglected in India, and a century hence it is possible 
that the introduction of the communal system will be 
considered one of the most disastrous innovations for 
which the British have been responsible. By arrang- 
ing that Members are only to represent their own co- 
religionists, we have started a party system based not 
on economic interests, but on religious beliefs. It is 
true that Indian politicians asked for the introduction 
of this system, but we have refused many more reason- 
able demands, and it was we who claimed responsibility 
for the introduction of a workable form of democracy. 

It is also necessary, if democracy is not to become 
farcical, that constituencies should be of a reasonable 
size. It is true that it is not easy to say what is 
‘** reasonable *’ in this connection. There are British 
constituencies which one can cross on a penny tram 
fare, and others which are fifty miles or more from end 
to end. It is always difficult to maintain any personal 
contact between candidate and elector, and especially 
difficult in a scattered agricultural division. There are, 
however, no physical obstacles in the way of forming 
electoral divisions for Indian Provincial Governments 
which would be as convenient as many in the Dominions 
or in the United States. The communal system is en- 
tirely responsible for such electoral monstrosities as 
the two constituencies for all non-Mohammedans in 
Sind—one has only to imagine fighting a June Election 
in one of those constituencies. The Punjab has an 
equally ‘absurd division which elects one Member to 
represent all the urban Sikhs in its seventy-two large 
towns. These are the inevitable results of communal 
voting; but apart from this there is no reason why 
normal electoral divisions should not be organized for 
the Provincial assemblies. 

The Central Legislative Assembly is on an entirely 
different footing. There are now just over a hundred 
members elected from the whole of. British India. Even 
if the number of Members were increased it is clear that 
direct representation would still be an absurd method 
of choosing a Legislature for a country with over two 
hundred million inhabitants. The method of direct 
election must ultimately be abandoned, and the problem 
might be solved by the Central Legislature being chosen 
by the Provincial Legislatures from amongst their own 
members. There would be practical advantages in such 
a system of indirect representation in the Central 
Government, for it would mean that a man would have 
had to make his mark locally before going up to Delhi, 
and that he would carry more weight as well as having 
more experience than a Member returned for some un- 
wieldy division, too large for him to have any direct 
contact with his electors. 

Among many questions of extreme complexity, we 
will pick out one further point which we should much 
like to see discussed at the Round-Table Conference. 
For some years all local government, though nominally 
controlled by elected boards, was virtually in the hands 
of the District Officer, who was the official Chairman— 
a system which still survives in the Punjab. The sub- 
stitution of elected Chairmen may seem a compara- 
tively small step in the process of handing over respon- 
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sibility to Indians, but actually it means that we are 
saddling India with the English system of local govern- 
ment instead of the far more suitable Continental 
method. Indian districts badly need someone equiva- 
lent to the French Prefet, who will act as a link between 
the various local bodies and the Provincial Government. 
Most Indian Nationalists would, we think, agree with 
this, but they bitterly resent the District Officer holding 
this position, for he is an All-India official and usually 
an Englishman. A District Official is needed to prevent 
a steady deterioration in the Municipalities and the 
District Local Boards which are the equivalent of our 
County Councils, but there is force in the Nationalist 
view that such an official should, if the Provinces are 
to have any real degree of autonomy, be brought under 
the control of the Provincial Government. The best 
solution would seem to lie in a system by which British 
Officers of the All-India services were lent to the Provin- 
cial Governments, under contract for so many years at 
a time, like the technical advisers employed in Mysore 
and other States. 

Here, then, are a few difficult problems taken 
almost at random from the mass of India’s perplexities. 
No one can doubt that their solution would be im- 
mensely facilitated by a free and open Conference re- 
presentative of India and the British Government. The 
Viceroy’s offer remains open to all those who can speak 
for important elements in Indian opinion. It remains 
to be seen whether they will have the statesmanship to 
respond. 


ONE WAY TRAFFIC 


Being the effect on a Simple Soul of the new American 
Tariff Bill. 


How poor a thing safeguarding duties seem; 

How impotent the New Crusaders’ dream ; 

How tame and academic now appear 

The plans of Beaverbrook and Rothermere, 

Compared with this, the ultimate perfection 

Of brave, unthinking, bellicose Protection ! 

Its growth was free from calculations nice ; 

No dull tribunal tendered its advice; 

No referendum, palpably absurd, 

Threatened to make consumers’ voices heard. 

Economists, whose pedantry is chronic, 

Were told the question was not economic ; 

And all complaints received from injured Powers, 

Met with the same response, ** The might is ours.”’ 

So (uncontrolled by theories—or facts) 

By lobby tactics and commercial pacts 

The Tariff grew, on this primordial plan, 

** Each vested interest gobbles what it can.”’ 
Soon shall the world with wonder see displayed 

A One-Way Traffic in external trade, 

Giving all cold philosophers the lie 

Who teach that those who sell must also buy. 

Europe, her debt increasing every day, 

Shall be more stringently forbad to pay; 

While in a market purged of alien taint 

The home producer, freed from all restraint, 

Shall sell whatever he may choose to make 

At just the price he condescends to take. 

Magnates and Trusts the piper’s tune shall call, 

While the gulled public blindly pays for all. 


MACFLECKNOE. 
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WHAT INDIA RESENTS 
By C. F. ANDREWS. 


HE Simon Commissioners in the introduction to 

Volume I. of their Report begin their historical 

survey from the announcement made by Mr. Mon- 
tagu in the House of Commons in 1917, declaring that pro- 
gressively responsible government was the policy for India 
of the British Parliament. They quote with approval the 
sentence from the first chapter of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, which states that this announcement was “ the 
most momentous utterance ever made in _ India’s 
chequered history.”? Whatever view one may personally 
hold concerning such a sweeping historical judgment as 
this, there can be no doubt that the Commissioners regarded 
every word of the announcement itself as sacrosanct. 

But all the while sufficient notice had not been taken of 
the fact that there were two phrases in it which jarred with 
ever increasing painfulness on the best minds in India, in- 
cluding men of great moderation in political affairs. The 
former of these two phrases mentioned India as remaining 
** an integral part of the British Empire.’? Here, the word 
** Empire ’? was profoundly disliked because of its impli- 
cations; and the qualifying adjective ‘‘ integral ”’ was also 
strongly objected to, because the Dominions would not 
** integrate ’? with India on any terms whatever. To take 
two instances only, the policy of White Australia ran 
directly counter to such mutual integration; and in South 
Africa the colour bar sinister brought with it incredible 
suffering for a proud people and an ignominy hard to be 
borne. There is no need to pursue this side of the subject 
further, but the picture would obviously be incomplete if 
it was omitted; and in this very direction lies one of the 
gravest issues for the future, which must sooner or later be 
faced. 

The more immediately jarring note is contained in the 
second phrase, which may be quoted in its final wording 
from the Preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919. 
It runs as follows :— 

‘* The time and manner of each advance can be deter- 
mined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples.”’ 

Looking back over the past eleven years, it is not diffi- 
cult to trace how increasingly unacceptable this condition 
of Great Britain’s final arbitrament has appeared. Indeed 
it has become more and more galling. I can remember how, 
at the very time of the announcement, in 1917, the greatest 
of Indian journalists, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, called 
sharp and indignant attention to it as dictatorial and 
humiliating. He pointed out that this was not self-deter- 
mination at all, but British determination. Such patronage 
on the part of Great Britain was intolerable. 

Indeed, whenever it is read over afresh, there appears 
an unconscious air of superiority about it, which is not far 
removed from the self-righteousness of the Pharisee in the 
parable. As one Indian Christian remarked to me: ‘* You 
never for a moment forget in India that you yourselves are 
God’s Englishmen, who belong to a chosen race. You go 
about the country with your heads in the air saying, ‘ Lord, 
we thank thee that we are not as other men are.’ ”’ 

While Mr. Montagu was Secretary of State for India 
the matter could be treated with tolerant good humour; 
for there was a universal and spontaneous trust in his 
humility and sincerity which has rarely been equalled. If 
he had lived to carry through his own policy, things might 
have been very different. For trust begets trust. But a 
lamentable change came later, and no occasion was lost for 
rubbing in, as it were, the humiliation contained in this 
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fatal clause instead of removing it. It would have been 
inconceivable that Mr. Montagu would have flouted Indian 
public opinion by the appointment of a Commission to con- 
sider the future constitution of India without a single Indian 
member on it. 

The Commissioners themselves have evidently felt this 
strained atmosphere of modern India. They write, ‘‘ The 
purely British composition of our own body roused resent- 
ment in many quarters in India—resentment which we did 
everything in our power to allay.’? They go on to state 
that they have learned enough of India to “* recognize and 
respect the acutely sensitive pride of her sons.”” But try 
as much as they would, they could never get over this 
original and initial blunder of their own appointment. 

There is a very striking paragraph, if my memory 
serves me rightly, in the Imperial Conference Report of 
1924, where Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru teaches General Smuts 
a lesson about Indian character. He says in so many words, 
** You may take away all kinds of things from us, who are 
Indians by birth, and we shall passively endure this treat- 
ment; but if you touch our izzat (which may be translated 
‘ self-respect ’) no Indian will endure it. We would rather 
die a thousand deaths than loSe it. We are the most patient 
and kindly people in the world until this final insult is 
offered us which we call the ‘ loss of izzat.? Beware lest 
ever you drive us to this extreme point.” 

The lack of imagination, in the past, which has pro- 
duced this very disaster that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru feared, 
has been lamentable indeed. It led to the “ crawling 
order ’”? at Amritsar. It is leading to-day, under martial 
law, to actions almost equally serious. 

My own chief reaction to the first volume of the Simon 
Report after very careful reading, has been this, that how- 
ever much the Commissioners may have wished to respect 
this izzat, which every Indian feels, they have been placed 
in such a position, by force of very unfortunate circum- 
stances, that it has not been possible for them to do so. 
It is useless to debate whether this was due to the British 
Government or to the Indian boycott which followed. The 
fact remains. They have been singularly out of touch with 
the inner movement of Indian national life, and therefore 
unable to appreciate its profound effect in welding together 
the whole Indian nation of the future. One stands 
amazed, for instance, at the perspective of their historical 
sketch of the course of Indian politics (Chapter 6, Part III.), 
which appears almost uniformly hostile towards Mahatma 
Gandhi, and entirely fails to realize how his supreme per- 
sonality has moulded and fashioned the Indian nation which 
is now coming to birth and has restored Indian national 
courage. Instead of realizing and recording this, Mr. 
Gandhi is regarded by the Commissioners throughout almost 
as an intruder, whose only object is to upset the best-laid 
constructive political reforms which the British Government 
has to offer. 

There is another omission, which is still more grave; 
and it runs through this earlier volume. While there is 
laudation of all the great things that the British Govern- 
ment and the British people have done in India, there is 
far too little condemnation of the faults, inherent in the 
rule itself, which have caused such a revolt from it in 
recent years. Among these by far the greatest is the 
racial treatment which Indians themselves have received 
in their own country and in the British Commonwealth. 
While the faults of Indians loom large in this volume those 
of the British are confined to an inferior space which makes 
them appear insignificant. The balance, it is true, is partly 
restored in Part VI. on Education, where the administrative 
blunders of the past are recognized, but this alone does not 
take away from readers who approach from the Indian 
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standpoint the painful realization of a one-sided judgment 
on the part of the Commissioners who have framed the 
Report. 


LIBERALISM AND THE NEXT 
ELECTION 


HE past few weeks have brought little encouragement 

to the apostles of electoral reform. Mr. MacDonald, 

it appears, has definitely turned down Proportional 
Representation. The Ullswater Commission, if the political 
gossip-writers are to be believed, has failed to reach an 
agreement on the conflicting claims of P.R. and A.V., and 
is likely to report ayainst any change in our voting system. 
It is still possible, of course, that the Government may be 
constrained to grant either the Alternative Vote or the 
Second Ballot. But such a concession in the face of an 
adverse report cannot be regarded as a probability, and 
the bulk of Tory and Labour members are scarcely likely 
to show much enthusiasm for a measure which might 
present the Liberal Party with sixty to eighty seats. In 
short, the chances of electoral reform have considerably 
lessened, and Liberals must reconcile themselves to the 
prospect of fighting the next election under the same con- 
ditions as the last. 

The difficulties of the Liberal position need no 
emphasis. The brilliant personal achievements of indivi- 
dual M.P.s are not sufficient to make up for the acute dis- 
appointment of last year. The party is undoubtedly better 
organized, more cohesive and more vigorously led than was 
the case four years ago, and Liberal candidates no longer 
have to apologize for the slackness and disunity of the 
Parliamentary contingent. But the defeat of 1929 cannot 
be explained away like that of 1924, and the few by-elections 
that have occurred have notably failed to bring consolation. 
Local conditions may have been unfavourable at Sheffield 
and Nottingham, but they do not entirely account for the 
results. At the General Election five million electors voted 
for Liberal candidates in the hope or expectation of seeing 
a Liberal administration. Now that the possibility of such 
an administration has been, for a time at all events, 
eliminated, many of them are not prepared to go on voting 
for Liberal candidates on their own merits. We have been 
relegated, temporarily at any rate, to the position of third 
party—a position analogous to that of the Socialists in 
1906 and 1910—and we should adapt ourselves to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Numerically the Liberals are slightly stronger than were 
the Socialists before the war. But there is this difference. 
In 1910 the man in the street could probably have stated 
with some degree of accuracy the reasons why some forty 
Socialists were sitting in the House of Commons. He might 
not endorse their views, but he had a rough idea as to 
why they were there and what they stood for. In all 
probability his prototype in the same street to-day would 
be quite unable to explain the presence of fifty-eight Liberal 
members at Westminster. Admittedly the man in the street 
is a dangerous guide, for he is seldom the only man in the 
street, and there may be some who have dim recollections 
of ** We Can Conquer Unemployment ” or who can even 
remember to have heard of the Yellow Book. But there 
are certainly millions of electors, who are not keen politicians 
except for three weeks before polling-day, who have no 
notion of what the Liberals are getting at. Therein lies the 
weakness of Liberalism as a third party. 

Broadly speaking, it is true to say that at no time since 
the war have the Liberals looked beyond the next General 
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Election. For eleven years we have lived in hopes of some 
strange convulsion of the pendulum which would be suffi- 
cient, in spite of our lack of organization and neglect of 
propaganda, to return our leaders to power. At four elec- 
tions our theme has been the blessings to be expected from 
a Liberal administration. In effect we have said to the 
electorate on each occasion, ‘* Toryism you will find unsatis- 
factory. Of the Socialists you are afraid. To establish a 
Liberal Government is the only way out of the dilemma.”’ 
It is at least possible that there were many electors who 
agreed, but who did not believe in miracles, and who saw 
no reason why they should return Liberal members merely 
as such. 

The conclusion cannot be avoided that at the next elec- 
tion prophecies of an independent Liberal majority will cut 
very little ice. It will be necessary to find some other re- 
commendation for a Liberal candidate than that he is a 
potential Cabinet Minister. If Liberals are to be returned 
at all it must be not as senators, but as tribunes. They 
must be representatives of certain definite interests and 
expositors of a few clearly defined ideas. 

There are three causes of which Liberals are peculiarly 
fitted to be the champions. The first is naturally Free 
Trade. The Nettingham election showed that many 
Socialists neither understand nor wish to advocate the Free 
Trade case, and not a few would feel more at home in the 
Protectionist camp. The second is national development 
as a means of grappling with unemployment. When Mr. 
Lloyd George produced ‘* We Can Conquer Unemploy- 
ment ”’ fifteen months ago, he was accused of trespassing 
upon Labour territory. But now that the Government has 
virtually retreated to the position occupied by its pre- 
decessor the Liberals are left in sole possession. Thirdly, 
they should take as their province all questions affecting 
the farm labourer. In the villages, Liberalism still retains 
its hold upon the radically minded, for Labour has not yet 
learned to speak the language of the countryside. 

I do not suggest that we should in any way alter or 
modify our programme, but merely that we should simplify 
our appeal. What is needed at the moment is not the 
formulation of complex policies, but a plain statement, 
and constant reiteration, of aims. The authors of * Coal 
and Power ”’ and ** Britain’s Industria] Future ” did admir- 
able service for the party. But five hundred octavo pages 
cannot easily be compressed into an election address, and 
the average elector, not unnaturally puzzled by the com- 
plexity of the Liberal proposals, failed to see the wood for 
the trees, and moreover suspected that many of the trees 
had been planted overnight. Certainly at the next election 
it will help us very little that we have detailed schemes for 
the overhauling of industry. No one can foretell the issue 
at that election, and it is, of course, conceivable that the 
political situation and the relative positions of parties may 
be entirely altered. But everyone realizes that if there 
were a dissolution to-morrow it would not be a question of 
a Liberal majority, but of whether there should be an 
effective Liberal Party at Westminster at all. It would be 
necessary to explain why there should be fifty or seventy 
or a hundred Liberal M.P.s, and what tasks there were 
which only Liberals could perform. For assuredly the 
electors will not return Liberals to do work which can be 
equally well done by Socialists. We must convince them 
that we, and we alone, are competent to be the advocates 
of the consumer, the farm-worker, and the man who is 
unemployed. And if they are not persuaded, no amount of 
good conduct marks earned by Liberal M.P.s will be of any 
avail. It is not as statesmen and economists that Liberals 
will be successful in the near future, but rather by adopting 
the rdles of Keir Hardie and Joseph Arch. 
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This does not involve the abandonment of the idea of a 
Liberal Government. It only means that we should have 
the candour to admit what everyone realizes, that in all 
likelihood it cannot be achieved in one election. The 
Socialists of 1906 and 1910 went to the poll knowing per- 
fectly well that they could not return their leaders to office. 
Their slogan was ‘* Labour Marching On,” and for them 
victory was an ultimate, not an immediate, goal. That is 
the spirit which is needed by post-war Liberalism. Many 
of the younger Liberals regard the electoral history of their 
party during the past twelve years not as a series of re- 
treats from 1906, but as a slow, stubborn advance from 
1918. The right note was struck by Mr. Lloyd George at 
the Yarmouth Conference, when he said that it was not a 
question merely of one or two Parliaments, but that 
Liberals would fight on for twenty Parliaments if necessary. 
‘* In the end they will triumph, for their cause is the cause 


of right and of reason.” 
DinGie Foor. 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


HE raising of the school age must effect a complete 

revolution in country education. In the towns the 

change will involve questions of accommodation, and 
an altered curriculum, but in the country it must inevitably 
lead to the disappearance of the old-fashioned village 
schools. Only the sentimentalists will regret their passing. 
Those who live in our smaller villages know so well the 
rather grubby little buildings, to the upkeep of which, if 
it is a ** Church ” school, they are periodically asked to 
contribute. In many of these schools all the children ex- 
cept the infants are bundled into one class, and an unfor- 
tunate lady tries to teach one end of the class to blow their 
noses, and the other end to read and write. In many 
villages the duller children receive no real education. They 
leave school unable to write an intelligible letter, make out 
a simple account, or do more than con, painfully and slowly, 
the printed page. One cannot blame the schoolmistress. 
The system is unworkable, and in most cases she either con- 
centrates on some of the brighter children, or else leaves 
the older ones to themselves, so that they learn practically 
nothing for the last two years of their school life. 

To keep children for another year at schools of this 
kind would be intolerable, and would be bitterly resented 
by nearly all the parents. Every rural educational 
authority is faced with the double problem : where are they 
to teach these elder children, and what shall they be taught? 
The first is, perhaps, the easier problem, for the system of 
central schools has already been introduced. The usual 
method is to choose some fairly large village, and there 
collect all the older children. The smaller children, under 
eleven years of age, remain at the smaller schools, which 
become definitely junior schools. In theory this is excel- 
lent. It becomes possible to give the elder and more 
efficient children a broader education. The girls can be 
taught cookery, and the boys receive some manual instruc- 
tion. The dual system of education has, however, pre- 
vented the method being widely adopted. Most of the 
central schools are ‘‘ Council ’? schools, for the managers 
of Church schools are seldom in a position to make the 
necessary improvements and enlargements. Children can- 
not, however, be forced to leave a ‘** Church ” school to 
go to a Council school, so that the refusal of a few parents 
to send their children will upset the whole centralizing 
scheme. The Ministry, quite rightly, refuse to allow a 
schoo] to be made into a junior school so long as any elder 
children remain, and the staff cannot be reduced. The 
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opposition of the parents becomes a serious matter, though 
the reasons for their opposition have seldom much connec- 
tion with religion. 

The parents’ objections are quite practical, and cannot 
be ignored. Many of them dislike sending their children 
away to another village, usually on bicycles, but suffi- 
ciently far to make it difficult for them to come back to 
their midday meal. This is often the only hot meal of the 
day, and a packet of bread and cheese or bacon is, for a 
growing child, a very poor substitute. Another difficulty is 
that most parents with several children expect their elder 
daughters to look after the younger members of the family, 
and take them to school. The new system often throws a 
considerable burden on the mother. There are other 
reasons which make villagers resent their schools being 
turned into infants’ schools. It often means the removal 
of almost the only man or woman in the village who is both 
educated and independent. There is also plenty of village 
patriotism, and frequently it is necessary to pick out for 
the ** central ’’ school one of two villages which are about 
the same size. For these and other reasons, the grouping 
of village schools has been proceeding very slowly, and 
this may be fortunate, for in many cases the areas which 
feed the central school are too small, and it will be much 
better if the counties can proceed with larger schemes and a 
settled policy. The grouping is inevitable, for it is impos- 
sible to have in every village a staff capable of teaching 
mixed classes from seven years old to fifteen, and if group- 
ing is to be done, it should be over large enough areas 
to make it effective. The two most valid objections to the 
system are the danger of children being forced to bicycle 
several miles, and the lack of a midday meal. Neither of 
these is insuperable. The motor omnibus is already 
being used to ease the first difficulty, and the provision of 
a hot dinner is the best solution for the other. Some schools 
provide these meals for a very low price, and the fact 
that cookery is to be a compulsory subject at central schools 
will mean that they are fitted up with a suitable range. 
The writer is sufficiently optimistic to believe that within 
ten years every school child will have a glass of milk at 
eleven, and all those who cannot conveniently return home 
will receive a decent meal at one o’clock. 

Most of the objections to the central school system 
are practical, and can be solved by taking long views and 
making full use of modern amenities. The question of 
curriculum is much more difficult, as it involves securing 
a happy combination of intellectual instruction and handi- 
craft work. Unfortunately most of the local educational 
authorities will be dominated by men who are employers 
of labour, and rather sceptical about the value of more 
education for lads who are going to stay in the country. 
Any scheme of work is doomed which merely concentrates 
upon turning out lads who are likely to be efficient farm- 
workers according to the standards of middle-aged farmers. 
This would accelerate the drift towards the towns, where 
the educational ladder is complete. It is essential that the 
manual work should be a part of the general education, 
and that the “ rural bias” should be imparted through 
environment and suggestion rather than directly. Farmers 
are not very good at seeing other people’s point of view, 
and they do not realize the associations of certain kinds of 
manual work for the sons of farm-workers. The writer, 
sitting on a county education committee, has heard 
a colleague advocate teaching lads to ‘* hedge, ditch, and 
thatch.”” Now it is perfectly true that these are jobs at 
which a boy should try his hand before he is seventeen, 
‘but they are also exactly the type of job which would dis- 
courage a lad who was wavering between a town and a 
country life. Instinctively he would connect them with 
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the monotony and inefficiency of farm work. Hedging 
would make him think of some old ** chain man,’”’ who has 
spent the whole of his life doing piece work of this kind, 
and at seventy is not likely to trouble the Pensions Officer 
to add up his savings. Thatching will be necessary for 
many years, but it is an unsatisfactory time-wasting job 
which is chiefly necessary because farmers and landlords lack 
the capital for Dutch barns. The boy’s instinct is right. 
If hedging and thatching are the typical farm-worker’s job, 
then he is being asked to enter a moribund industry. It 
must also be remembered that farm workers are not as 
large a proportion of the rural population as is often sup- 
posed ; they seldom number more than a quarter or a third 
of the community, and future farm workers are almost 
entirely recruited from amongst their children. Certainly 
they are a prolific race, but any central] school would con- 
tain a large number of children who are neither the children 
of farm-workers nor have any intention of going on to a 
farm. 

The “rural bias”? can best be imparted by making 
the children interested in country life. Certainly the boys 
should be taken to see ploughing matches, and visit the 
better-managed farms in the neighbourhood, but the prac- 
tical training should probably not extend beyond garden- 
ing, carpentry, and, above all, engineering. If possible, a 
lad should be made to think of a farm as containing all 
sorts of interesting machinery, tractors and stationary 
engines, chaff-cutters and pumping plants, sometimes a 
milking machine and cooling apparatus, with occasional 
visits from threshing machines and steam ploughing tackle. 
In some cases an interest in live stock develops young, and 


should be encouraged by such institutions as “‘ Young 


Farmers’ Clubs ”’ and “ calf clubs,’’ but the essential point 
is to make farming appear as an engrossing occupation in 
which a lad can spend some years, learning to do things 
which would be useful in other lines of life, and not neces- 
sarily leading him into a blind alley occupation which he 
knows to be one of the worst paid in England. This is the 
most that the central schools can do for agriculture; their 
main purpose is to fit the boy or girl to be a good citizen, 
and sufficiently literate to carry on his own education if he 
leaves at fifteen, or to profit by secondary education if he 
goes on to another school. 
G. T. Garratt. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Sir,—I read with some surprise your leader on ‘Sir 
Oswald’s Indictment,’’ with its praise of his speech on Unem 
ployment. He made three main proposals for reducing unem- 
ployment. With the first two, the raising of the school age, 
and pensions at sixty, you disagreed as measures for increas- 
ing employment. There remains the third: a loan of 
£200 millions for constructive work ; which, to say the least, 
is not original. His conclusion that by these means em- 
ployment could be found for 800,000 persons, at a cost of ten 
million pounds a year to the Exchequer, is surely one of the 
most preposterous statements ever made in the House of 
Commons. 

I agree that the speech was eloquent and effective as a 
Parliamentary oration. As a constructive contribution to 
the solution of the unemployment problem it seems to me, 
after careful consideration, to be worthless. 

It would not be fair to blame Sir Oswald for not being 
able to put forward effective remedies ; nobody else could 
do much better, for the simple reason that nobody fully 
understands the reasons for unemployment, and therefore 
nobody knows how to prevent it. Where Sir Oswald has 
gone badly wrong is in thinking that he does know how. to 
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deal with unemployment, and suggesting that more energy 
and better machinery, applied along the lines he suggests, 
will solve the problem. 

But energy is no good unless it is wisely directed. We 
have the world problem of the ‘“ glut’’—why cannot we 
consume what we produce? It seems so easy. 

We have the steadily falling price level. We know what 
catastrophic harm it does. But the highest experts do not 
seem to know how to prevent it. 

We have our own national problem, of an apparently 
permanent surplus of a million workers. Nobody has told 
us the cause. Over-population? High wages? Unemploy- 
ment insurance? Too much saving? Too much foreign 
investment? We do not know. 

Here we have a great economic problem which is vital 
to the welfare of the people of an industrial world. We do 
not know the causes, and we plunge about wildly seeking 
remedies on political party lines. The Liberals, who have 
done some useful work on the matter, would be the first to 
admit that much further research is necessary. 

Why not adopt the scientific method? Dozens of men, 
many of them of the very highest ability, are to-day devoting 
their whole lives to examining what happens inside the 
molecule. I doubt if one man of first-class ability in this 
country has spent one solid year studying the question of 
unemployment. 

Surely the sensible course for the Government is clear. 
Choose the very best men, ask them to give up for a few 
years whatever they may be doing—the presidency of the 
L.M.S., for instance, is of insignificant importance compared 
with the solution of the unemployment problem—and to 
devote the whole of their time and energy to this great 
patriotic task. 

The kind of men the Government should ask might be :— 

Sir William Beveridge. 
Henry Clay. 

H. D. Henderson. 

J. M. Keynes. 

Sir Walter Layton. 

Sir Arthur Salter. 

Sir Josiah Stamp. 

If, say, five out of the seven agreed on any definite course 
of action, then any Government might safely push it with 
all the energy and drive they possessed, feeling quite sure 
that it would be as reasonable and wise a line of action as 
the human brain is capable of proposing in these very 
difficult and complex affairs.—Yours, &c., 

E. D. Simon. 

House of Commons. 

June 12th, 1930. 


Sir,—The unemployment problem has so got on the 
nerves of the country that almost any scheme for its allevia- 
tion meets with a certain amount of support, hence the 
various fantastic proposals that are being advanced, none 
of which attempts to approach the problem on the lines of 
increasing employment by a development of trade on normal 
lines. For some mysterious reason there is a large body 
of opinion which accepts with enthusiasm any proposal to 
employ steel workers, coal miners, and cotton operatives, 
etc., on building roads, driving tunnels, etc., but remains 
quite callous to any proposal for providing these operatives 
with work at their own trades. 

Apart from the unemployment that exists to-day in cer- 
tain industries (even new industries), through world over- 
production, which must be allowed to cure itself, certain 
trades in this country have been suffering for years, and 
to a much greater extent than has been the case abroad, 
from the effects of our monetary policy. This latter has 
completely upset the relatively balanced state of affairs that 
existed pre-war, by penalizing those industries which sell at 
home and (or) abroad against foreign competition, and 
favouring trades which sell principally in the home market, 
against little or no foreign competition, and have not 
been slow to take advantage of their favoured position by 
maintaining prices despite the persistent drop in their costs 
of production. The evil has grown so acute to-day that it 
is necessary to consider proposals that normally would not 
be entertained because of their cost, the difficulty of adminis- 
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tration, or the possibility of abuse, and where a real pros- 
pect of increasing genuine trade exists these very real objec- 
tions will have to be overruled. Why not therefore tackle 
the crux of the problem of our export trade, by giving it 
assistance in the shape of a Government grant towards 
the cost of sea freight. Owing to the great variation in the 
incidence of shipping costs on the c.i.f. price of various 
commodities, the scheme would have to be drawn up on 
lines that would afford reasonable assistance to each trade 
concerned, probably on a percentage basis with a maximum 
grant per ton, weight or measurement. 

Precautions would also have to be taken against the 
scheme being exploited by the various shipping conferences, 
but otherwise I see no real difficulty in its administration. 
It would certainly be expensive, but so is the maintenance 
of a million and three quarters unemployed—Yours, &c., 

S. THOMPSON. 


P.S.—I suppose it is hopeless to suggest to a Free Trade 
paper that as the country is evidently committed to a large 
expenditure of money, raised out of the rates and taxes, on 
public works of extremely doubtful final value, simply be- 
cause these will for a time absorb a certain number of un- 
employed, that much the easiest and cheapest method of 
effecting this object would be to provide sufficient public 
assistance to make it possible for us to manufacture at home 
the three or four million tons of steel we now import yearly. 

S. TF. 

49, Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

May 28th, 1930. 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 


S1r,—Mr. John W. Davies has to be thanked for putting 
frankly the time-honoured view that children should not be 
‘*educated above their station,’’ as it only unfits them for 
contented acquiescence in dull and routinary occupations. 

This means that faculties fitting them for work requiring 
initiative, the assumption of responsibility, creative imagina- 
tion, should go uncultivated, and be left dormant. It means, 
too, that native capacity for participation in political and 
governing functions shall be left uninstructed in the facts of 
history, economics, and sociology, needed to guide such 
activities into fruitful directions. 

The idea behind the doctrine so clearly put by Mr. Davies 
is that if education develops all the innate faculties of all 
the children, there will be a shortage of people willing to do 
the ‘‘ dull and routinary "’ work, also perhaps the dirty and 
unpleasant work, which is necessary. 

Writing as one who has had the control of workers of 
many kinds in three foreign countries as well as in England, 
I am convinced that the greatest economic waste in all four 
countries is the waste of innate ability owing to defects of 
education. The man who is capable of skilled work has not 
the knowledge to make the best use of his abilities. It has 
been my fortunate experience to find among the uneducated 
in all the countries in which I have worked, men who were 
teachable and fit to be entrusted with responsibilities beyond 
anything anticipated by the instructors of their youth. It is 
also my experience that there is no danger of the supply 
of people capable of and contented with ‘dull and 
routinary occupations ”’ falling below the demand. It was 
related to me only a few days since by a man who knows the 
wage earners of the United States that there is a majority 
who are quite happy in monotonous occupations; they do not 
want to change, and are inclined to resent changes which 
make more demand on their mental faculties. This is not 
for want of educational facilities; probably in no other 
country are such facilities greater. But he went on to say 
that there is a minority of wage earners who are alert, 
active-minded, ready to take on jobs which exercise their 
abilities ; they are looked for by the directing officials of 
factories, given opportunity, and rise to good positions, bene- 
fiting their fellows as well as themselves. Even those who 
are contented with monotonous work usually have hobbies 
and pursuits which give interest to their lives to occupy their 
leisure hours ; occupations which include private study and 
activities not directly money making, but mentally stimu- 
lating and satisfying. 
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One result of material progress is and should be to 
reduce the demand for dirty and unpleasant work, and even 
for dull and routinary work. It is merely waste to put a 
man with brains to a job which can be done by a machine. 

Mr. Davies asks whether the new methods of education 
will ensure that the children take an interest in political, 
social, and economic affairs in after life. The inculcation 
of such interests should be an aim of any education system. 
In a democratic State it is of the first importance that those 
who have the power to elect national and local governing 
bodies should take an intelligent and instructed interest in 
the fundamental matters dealt with by such bodies. Mr. 
Davies further questions how these interests are to be 
applied in a nation possessing a specialized bureaucratic 
form of government? It seems that the efficiency and 
honesty of administration of such a form of government must 
depend in great measure upon the education and mentality 
of its agents. ‘* Specialized bureaucratic form of govern- 
ment ’’ is not a very happy description of Parliamentary 
government, if the electors exercise an instructed and public- 
spirited judgment of the policies and candidates submitted 
to their choice. Indeed, an instructed electorate will direct 
policy ; not merely select from among alternatives formu- 
lated by party leaders. It is clear that in this country and 
in any other which has a similarly wide franchise, the wage 
earners have a majority of votes, and can—if they like to 
organize themselves politically—determine who shall be the 
governors. It is therefore urgently necessary that those 
classes shall be given the education fitting them to exercise 
their power intelligently. Those among them who have the 
faculty of leading and influencing their fellows will exercise 
that power, whether they be well- or ill-educated. That 
defective education in economics, sociology, and history, 
means leading in wrong directions has been disastrously 
proved. The results of political apathy on the part of the 
well-educated, leaving political direction to those who can 
sway their fellows, but are without the educational and 
moral training needed for a réle of such importance, are 
also manifest. 

The political and administrative conditions in certain 
European countries, where the standard of popular educa- 
tion is very low, show that the divorce of education and 
political power has lamentable results. 

‘* We must educate our masters,’’ is as true to-day as 
when it was first said by a Conservative leader. Mr. Davies 
is not the only one who ignores that fundamental necessity 
of successful democracy.—Yours, &c., 

HENRY M. SAYERS. 

9, Knollys Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 

June 15th, 1930. 


Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. H. G. Abel, whose letter 
appeared in your issue of Friday, 6th, pits ‘‘ advanced 
thought ’’ against ‘‘ mediewval superstition ’’ in the stock 
manner (though it is a stale trick and, for intelligent people, 
a discredited one), and assumes without discussion that 
Truth (coy dame!) has taken up her abode in modern 
thought, and there, disdainful of the wooing of philosophers 
and sages throughout time, she has been “ a-sittin’ of 
‘erself’*’—to use a felicitous expression I once heard on 
Cockney lips—waiting the advance of the brilliant intellects 
of to-day. But the ideas of 1930 will cease to be modern, 
and Truth must change or cease to be modern also, and, 
hence, cease to be true. (She may indeed change in the 
wrong direction, into a veritable Diehard, but that doesn’t 
affect the argument.) As someone once said, 


TavTa pet Kal ovdey pever 
or, Keep Going. 

We hear much of a property present-day thought is said 
to possess, of being ‘‘ advanced ’’: to advance however one 
must at least be certain of that to which one is advancing ; 
or motion becomes mere drift like the circling of a man lost 
in a fog. 

Whither, then, whither? 

Now it is as impossible to prove any validity for 
‘“modern thought’? as to erect a lunatic asylum (an 
advanced one) on a morass. A fluctuating set of opinions 


is no more capable of superseding the traditional dogmatic 
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religions and philosophical systems than the ‘invertebrata 
of ousting those beasties whom the good God has provided 
with backbones. 

To pass to the matter of religion in the schools, obviously 
the child is going to grow up with some theory of life 
implicit in its mind, with or without teaching, whether we 
will or whether we won't. The only question is, are we 
going to endeavour to impart good ideas or bad? And this 
thing becomes definitely explicit in any form of education— 
as the etymology of the word would seem to show. It is 
absurd to say that education should be divested of this life- 
theory element ; in this case it would cease to be education. 
(Our State-provided does its best, I know.) 

Religion provides the only practical solution of the 
problem ; then religion (in some form) must be taught. But 
it is not for the State to dictate to parents in what form 
it shall be taught. We shall have taken a long step towards 
the Servile State and universal slavery when we deny the 
parents’ elementary human right to have their children 
taught the faith to which they adhere, and thrust upon them 
a system they detest. And if ‘‘ not a penny of public money 
ought to be spent in teaching the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Transubstantiation, the Mass, Reservation, Con- 
fession, to mention the most glaring of early Christian and 
medizval superstitions’? (Reservation, incidentally, is a 
practice, not a doctrine, and neither an early Christian nor 
a medieval practice at that), by the same token no penny 
of public money ought to be spent in teaching the doctrine 
of Progress, the Impersonality of God, the Impossibility of 
Miracles, to mention the most glaring Agnostic and modern- 
ized superstitions. For if an article of faith can be termed a 
superstition because it is unprovable, then the latter are as 
unprovable as the Catholic dogmas. To be logical, we should 
be prepared to ban any doctrine not susceptible of rigid 
demonstration of a mathematical order. Taking the Scrip- 
tures alone is no way out, for the Bible is full of the trans- 
cendental and miraculous element, and contains explicitly or 
implicitly all those doctrines your correspondent deems 
‘*‘ glaring superstitions.”’ 

Mr. Abel rightly stated that ‘‘the hold of organized 
religion upon the public mind has considerably weakened 
since 1870’; he might, however, note that there has been 
no weakening of the Roman Catholic Church, which shows 
an annual increase in active membership. : 

We are told that ‘‘ the advancing tide of intellectualism 
has swept the stronger minds into earnest secularism,” &c. 
It has then swept them in all directions, and (unless all 
directions be right directions) for a certainty some must 
have been swept in wrong directions. Should, however, your 
correspondent examine a list of distinguished converts for 
the past ten years, he would see that something or other has 
swept a few into the Church. And talking about ‘‘ advancing 
tides of intellectualism,’’ what of the Thomistic revival in 
France? 

I will present Mr. Abel with a good word for use in 
future controversy: priestcraft !—Yours, &c., 

EDWARD R. GOULD. 

22, Richmond Place, Brighton. 

June 12th, 1930. 


Srr,—When so much is being said about the Education 
Bill and the increast cost it will entail, would it not be 
profitable to ask if the existing methods of tuition ar giving 
the best results? Ar those employed in teaching children 
to read English satisfactory? Compared with Italian pupils, 
English scool children spend from one to two years longer, 
and ar continuously impeded thru-out life by the irrational 
spelling used in books. As we ar spending many millions 
yearly for the educational equipment of our youths, and ar 
being hard prest by foren nations in the markets of the 
world, it behoves that the most efficient methods should be 
at the disposal of teachers and pupils; for, if a child does 
not acquire a ready and comprehensiv knowledge of 
English, it is hamperd in gaining efficiency in the higher 
branches of knowledge. 

It is being constantly stated that our factories ar run 
with antiquated machinery ; so ar our scools, so far as 
orthografy and the measurements ar concerned. Mr. 
Director Percival Sharp has stated those inefficient instru- 
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ments ar responsibl for a ‘‘ wicked waste’’ in our scools. 
Surely it is not complimentary to educationists to employ 
persistently methods which ar needlessly costly and produce 
poor results, especially when rational methods would giv 
better returns in les time and for les money. If English 
wer more readily acquired the time would be open for obtain- 
ing knowledge of greater importance than memorizing 
idiotic spelling forms.—Yours, &c., 
H. DRUMMOND. 
Rydal Mount, Hetton-le-Hole. 
May 3ist, 1930. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Srr,—Might I as a Scout pass on to those of your readers 
who are parents a word of information on a very remarkable 
institution? One of the greatest difficulties which we scout- 
masters have to meet in our work is that of advising lads on 
careers, a duty which no conscientious man would willingly 
shirk, but which demands a knowledge of capacities which 
is, as a rule, denied to even the most observant of us. This 
is a problem which engaged for some years the earnest atten- 
tion of the late Earl Balfour, who identified himself for 
years with the Institute of Industrial Psychology. Its work 
is based on the science of common sense. Its experts, apply- 
ing methods which have been evolved after long and careful 
experiment, can analyze the lad’s inherent capacities and 
offer sound advice on the choice of a career.—Yours, &c., 

BATTERSEA SCOUT COMMISSIONER. 

June 12th, 1930. 


THE LATEST SYLLOGISM 


Sir,—Sir Arnold Wilson in a letter to the Times adopts 
Signor Mussolini’s quotation from Machiavelli: ‘* All armed 
prophets have conquered and the unarmed ones have been 
destroyed.”’ 

The syllogism therefore runs thus :— 

(a) All armed prophets have conquered. 
(b) Wilhelm II. was an armed prophet. 
(c) Therefore Wilhelm II.—— 
or 
(a) All unarmed prophets have been destroyed. 
(b) England, according to Sir Arnold, was unarmed. 
(c) Therefore England was—— 

Lord Balfour, who is also quoted, would not have given 
himself away like that.—Yours, &c., 

Cc. W. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE SATURDAY 


Srr,—There are several weighty practical reasons for 
closing the Stock Exchange on Saturday, whatever may be 
the ethical position. 

(1) The House comprises about 4,000 members—half 
jobbers ; half brokers. Over 800 of the total are glad to act 
as clerks to other members, so serious is the ‘* slump.”’ 

(2) All the business offered can be conducted by a very 
small proportion of the members, and in a few short hours 
per day. 

(3) In normal times, about 90 per cent. of Stock Exchange 
business is speculative. To-day, speculation is dead. And 
the volume of investment business is absorbed by a limited 
number of firms. 

No Saturday attendance could improve the position— 
which is dependent upon ‘the public coming in’”’ with 
their funds for speculation or investment. To-day, the public 
remain passive abstainers and the Stock Exchange bulletins 
are usually ‘‘ Idle Markets.”’ 

My Stock Exchange friends are amused at Lord Beaver- 
brook’s anxiety to ‘‘ reform ’’ them. A favourite pastime for 
those who lack an attractive ‘‘ stunt.’’ One jobber said: 
‘We don’t care a continental for your reforms. We want 
more business,” 

And, of course, Saturday opening would scarcely stimu- 
late speculators and investors to ‘‘come in” before they 
‘“see their way.’’—Yours, &c., 

ROLAND BELFORT. 

55-56, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

June 16th, 1930. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Sir,—The argument that the abolition of the death 
penalty in many countries has ‘‘ in no single case been fol- 
lowed by an increase in the murder rate "’ would seem fairly 
conclusive, yet evokes one question. What exactly is ‘* the 
murder rate’’? If an armed policeman shoots and inci- 
dentally kills a burglar, is that included in the ‘‘ murder 
rate °’? 

Our police, we know, are unarmed, but what about those 
countries which have abolished the death penalty? Are their 
police unarmed? In fact, are the death rate and the 
‘* murder rate ’’ one and the same?—Yours, &c., 

FRED GOURLAY. 

June 15th, 1930. 


THE MALTESE AFFAIR 

Sir,—Journalistic comments here on the Maltese crisis 
seem to me to have been unduly restrained in tone. Per- 
haps you will allow me, as a Catholic, to say that I con- 
sider the Bishop’s manifesto (ordering Catholics to refrain 
from voting for a certain party) read out publicly from 
the pulpits of Malta as a gross interference with the rights 
of the individual and of the State. Fortunately in the past 
little heed has been paid to what Bishops have chosen to 
say on ‘ political ’’ questions, or we should still be in the 
‘* Dark Ages.’’ Remember that a century ago our Anglican 
Bishops voted almost solidly for the retention of slavery in 
the British Dominions overseas, and that the Catholic 
Hierarchies have also very little to their credit on this ques- 
tion—vide Mr. Hilaire Belloc in his book ‘‘ The Servile 
State.” 

I felt certain that the Concordat arrived ut between Mus- 
solini and the Vatican, whereby a Papal State has been 
created, would give some of the Vatican politicians swelled 
head, and would sooner or later lead to trouble. The defunct 
Catholic Austro-Hungarian Monarchy would never have 
tolerated within its territory such interference in politics by 
their Bishops. Nor did the Irish people with their slogan: 
‘* We take our religion but not our politics from the Pope.” 
The Jesuit Order was debarred from several countries in 
Europe, including at least one Catholic country, owing to 
its interference in politics. In both pre-war and post-war 
Russia Bishops and priests who interfered politically were 
apt to be harshly treated. Some seven years ago a Catholic 
priest, Rev. Fr. Budkiewicz, found himself up against the 
stern methods of the Soviet, and he was shot or hanged— 
I forget which—on the principle, I suppose, contained in the 
Polish proverb :— 


‘** Zdechly pies nie kasa,”’ i.e., ‘‘ A dead dog does not b‘te.”’ 


I can still remember how angry my father was when 
the late Duke of Norfolk, on a Visit to the Vatican some 
years ago, announced that English Catholics were keen on 
seeing the restoration of the old Papal State—an announce- 
ment which was a great exaggeration, for I very much doubt 
whether the bulk of English Catholics were or are interested 
in such a matter at all. And why should they be? The 
Papal States were not particularly well governed ; even the 
Rev. Don Sturzo (founder of the Popolari Party in pre- 
Fascist Italy) has had to acknowledge this unfortunate fact 
in one of his books, 

Everywhere throughout Europe wherever possible the 
Catholic Hierarchies and leading Catholic prelates are sup- 
porting Fascism and die-hard reaction—Spain, Italy, Poland, 
Yugo-Slavia are outstanding instances. When some six 
years or so ago the Catholic Ukrainian Bishops issued an 
appeal to Europe (it was published in our Catholic Press) 
against the ruthless polonizing methods of the Polish Govern- 
ment towards the Ukrainian population of what used to be 
known as Eastern Galicia, I pointed out in one of our 
Catholic journals that it was useless making such an appeal 
as long as their fellow-Catholic Bishops of Poland proper 
were acquiescing in, or giving their support to, such drastic 
measures. 

Then there is the case of Croatia. Just before King 
Alexander assumed the Dictatorship in ‘‘ Yugo-Slavia,’’ the 
Rev. Fr. Koroshets (Catholic leader of the Slovene Clerical 
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Party) was Prime Minister, and expressed his readiness—see 
the newspapers at the time—to use the strongest coercive 
measures to force his fellow Catholics, the Croats, to submit 
to the rule of Belgrade. These Catholic ministers of religion 
are a pretty lot!—Yours, &c., 

‘* TOURNEBROCHE.”’ 


MOTORS AND SPEED 


Sir,—If the community has definitely decreed that the 
present appalling conditions governing the relations of 
motorists and non-motorists shall not only continue but be 
aggravated, as they will be under the new Act, then any 
walker who is not an acrobat becomes anti-social and ought 
to be forbidden to cross a road except by a bridge ; and this 
in the interests of the motorist who after all does not really 
wish to kill people—too messy and time-wasting! 

It is a curious argument for the usefulness of the motor 
vehicle that the roads are so congested that it defeats its 
own ends. When this congestion reaches its height, the 
walker will probably come into his own. 

Children are already wasting valuable school time in 
memorizing stupid rhymes about Safety First. They may 
eventually be turned into skip-jacks, but some of us are too 
old to learn mechanical verses, and not a few of us, including 
a few quite useful members of the community, are too moun- 
tainous to skip like rams. 

Why the present state of affairs is allowed to continue 
passes all comprehension, seeing that even yet non-motorists 
outnumber motorists by twenty to one. We have surely 
forgotten the refrain of ‘‘ Rule Britannia.”’ 

The only remedy lies in drastic penalties rigorously 
applied by a magistracy uncowed by motor interests with 
their parrot cry of ‘‘ Hands off employment!’ It is curious 
that unemployment increases in direct proportion to the 
congestion of the roads. 

The internal combustion engine has created a bad social 
habit, especially among the young, and has been the chief 
factor in the decay of manners, using the word in its 
broadest sense. 

I am glad that Mr. Parnell tacitly agrees that the 
validity or otherwise of the motorist’s investment on his 
vehicle has nothing to do with this discussion.—Yours, &c., 

RICHARD WILSON. 

Aldine Cottage, Upton, Bude. 


THE CELEBRITY WHO FAILED 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


NCE upon a time in a slightly too-much-inhabited 

island lived a young woman called Amelia who 

learned how to walk on water. The feat was not 
unprecedented. Two or three young men had already 
performed it, and a clergyman’s wife, picnicking with her 
husband at the seaside, had scrambled for nearly half a 
mile over quite choppy water in order to retrieve a lost 
tea-basket. But her husband attributed that effort to the 
power of prayer, and, as the newspapers did not know what 
to say about it, nobody took much notice. 

The attitude of the islanders towards the achievement 
of young women was remarkable. Cherishing an old tradi- 
tion that it was more difficult for women than for men to 
perform anything except child-bearing and teaching kinder- 
garten, they supported their belief by making other accom- 
plishments almost impossible. When Amelia announced 
her intention of learning how to walk on water, nobody 
definitely forbade her. Her mother said, ‘‘ Well, of course, 
young people in these days do as they like, and I can hardly 
expect you to pay any attention to my feelings.”” Her 
pastor said, ** Unhappily, all this athleticism and publicity 
is lowering our High Standard of Ideal Womanhood, and 
diverting the attention of our island women from their 
true function of motherhood.’’ The president of the local 
Athletic, Aquatic, and Sea-Walking Association said that 
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he could not possibly admit Amelia to membership, en- 
titling her to the use of pacing boats, stop-watches, dressing- 
rooms, and so forth, but that she might possibly be allowed 
to join as an associate member, a privilege hitherto reserved 
exclusively for the wives of members. 

Amelia, however, being an obstinate young woman, 
and seeing that nobody would help her, determined to help 
herself. She got up at six every morning before she went 
to teach in her kindergarten, and practised walking on 
water. First she walked across the open-air swimming 
baths; then she walked across the river; then she ventured 
out on to the sea. When she had practised for some time 
without attracting any particular attention to herself or 
otherwise damaging the islanders’ ideal of perfect woman- 
hood, she announced that she was going to walk to the 
mainland. 

Now the island was separated from the mainland by 
thirty miles of rough and difficult channel. Upon two occa- 
sions previously young men had managed to walk across 
this, after several months of careful preparation. The 
National Athletic, Aquatic, and Sea-Walking Association 
had sent out launches and trainers and floating kitchens for 
their assistance, the rubber firms had competed to supply 
them with free waders, and the Cinema News Service had 
arranged for special films of their performance. But when 
Amelia announced that she was going to make the same 
attempt these two young men laughed at her, saying, 
** Since we, with all the undoubted superiority of our sex 
and the assistance of our fellow-countrymen, only just 
managed to achieve this heroic feat, how can a girl suc- 
ceed? ’’ The leading Press Syndicate arranged a symposium 
by a novelist, a film star, a retired judge, and a bishop 
on the subject ** Why Girls Can’t Walk on Water,’ and 
Amelia’s mother said, ‘*‘ Now don’t be silly, dear. Sit 
down quietly and finish your needlework.”’ 

But even this did not deter Amelia. She bought a 
second-hand compass, a pair of bargain-basement waders, 
a tin of meat jujubes, and a sixpenny walking-stick, and 
wrote a note to the kindergarten saying that she might be 
absent for one or two days. Then, very early one morning, 
she set out on her adventure. 

For the first mile nothing happened. The sea looked 
very large and empty, and Amelia remembered all the tales 
she had been told of young women who set off on wild- 
goose chases and came to a bad end. But as she entered 
her second mile a retired sea captain, looking through a 
telescope from his bedroom window, as was his custom 
every morning before shaving, saw her small figure bobbing 
along over the faint ground swell. He immediately rang 
up the police station, which rang up the coastguards’ office, 
which rang up the lifeboat, which dropped a hint to the 
local reporter, who rang up his City news editor, who rushed 
out a late morning edition of the paper with the headlines 
** Amelia Sets Out.” 

The lunch hour edition carried a couple of photographs 
of Amelia at home, and a leading article on ‘* Our Island 
Spirit.” The evening papers contained an interview with 
Amelia’s father, a picture of her out at sea taken from an 
aeroplane, a descriptive paragraph of the kindergarten 
where she had been teaching, and a chat with the presi- 
dent of the Athletic, Aquatic, and Sea-Walking Associa- 
tion, who said, ‘* Our girls are wonderful. We are proud 
to have Miss Amelia as a member of our Association.”’ 

By the time that Amelia had reached her tenth mile 
the Channel was strewn with launches, motor-boats, yachts, 
and pleasure steamers, and the announcement was made 
that she had beaten the sea-walking record for the first 
seven miles. The two young men champions, when inter- 
viewed, declared that for a girl Amelia had done wonders, 
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and thé leading Press Syndicate changed its symposium 
from ‘** Why Girls Can’t Walk on Water ”’ to ‘* Do Sea- 
Walkers Make Good Mothers? ”’ 

But the wind was rising, the waves grew steeper, and 
many of the spectators were overcome by sea-sickness. 
Night was falling, and Amelia, already weary, had to 
scramble up huge breakers high as houses and slither down 
again on the other side. She lost her compasses, the meat 
jujubes began to make her feel sea-sick, her waders were 
full of water, and her sense of direction failed. In the dark 
and the storm she lost touch with her many followers, and 
the morning papers were able to go into three editions 
carrying the headlines ‘* Amelia Missing.”” But in the 
morning, wet, footsore, hungry, chilled to the bone, and 
green with sea-sickness, Amelia was seen again, struggling 
on gallantly towards the mainland coast. When she saw 
that she was nearly there she cried a little from pure relief, 
and had to borrow a handkerchief from a young reporter 
who rushed up to her from a speed-boat, and then sent 
back by wireless to his paper a snappy paragraph on ‘* Our 
Wonder-Walker’s Girlish Tears.” 

Two hours later she dragged herself out of the water 
on the mainland shore, to find a crowd of twenty-five 
thousand people, the representatives of thirty newspapers, 
twelve cinematograph operators, the president of the Main- 
land Aquatic Association, and the Mayor and Corporation 
all awaiting her. She was received with splendid ceremony ; 
schoolchildren dressed in waders presented her with fifty- 
nine bouquets and the mainland king sent her a silver 
walking-stick. ‘* Thank you very much indeed,” said 
Amelia; ** and now, if you don’t mind, I should like a hot 
cup of tea and to go to bed.” 

** Oh, but I am afraid that is impossible,”’ said the 
Mayor, ‘* we have arranged a reception for you in the 
Town Hall, which has already cost us several hundred 
pounds. Now that you are a celebrity you must not dis- 
appoint your public.” ‘* But I really am very tired,”’ said 
Amelia. ‘* Celebrities are never tired,’? said the Mayor. 

So Amelia was taken in an open carriage through 
streets lined with cheering people to a reception where five 
city councillors, two Cabinet Ministers, a professional foot- 
baller, and the chairman of the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Better Relations between the Island and the Main- 
land all made speeches to her. She did not hear much of 
the speeches, because she felt so cold and tired that she 
nearly fell asleep, only she was too hungry; but when they 
were finished she was told that she must make a suitable 
and gracious reply. ‘‘ But I can’t speak,” said Amelia. 
** On the island girls are not allowed to make speeches.’” 
** Girls who are celebrities must always make speeches,”’ 
they told her. ‘‘ If you disappoint your public you may 
undo the good work which you have already done in 
cementing the loyal friendship of our two nations.’? So 
Amelia got up and made a speech, but it was not a very 
good speech, and only the people just under the platform 
could hear her, and the rest said, ‘* Well, we do think that 
she might have spoken better. When one takes all this 
trouble over a celebrity she ought to show a little more 
savoir faire.” 

** And now, please,’? said Amelia, ‘* might I have just 
a cup of soup and go to bed? ” 

But they told her that a very grand luncheon party 
had been organized in her honour at the Mayor’s house, 
and they set before her lobsters and caviare and tournedos 
‘© A La Belle Amelia,’”? and ice pudding, which she could 
not eat very well because she still felt rather sea-sick. But 
after luncheon there were more speeches, and then she was 
taken to open the new wing of a children’s hospital and 
asked to say a few words about preventive medicine. 
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** But I don’t know anything about preventive medi- 
cine,’? said Amelia. ‘* Of course you do. All celebrities 
know something about everything. If you cannot say a 
few simple words you wil] be letting down your sex, your 
country, and your generation.”? So Amelia said a few 
words, and then was taken to a football match and asked 
to kick off for the opposing teams. ‘* But where shall I 
kick? ’? asked Amelia. ‘* How very foolish you are,” they 
told her, beginning to lose patience; ‘‘ you don’t have to 
kick anywhere. You just kick off. All celebrities kick off.” 
So Amelia kicked off, and then she was taken to the broad- 
casting station and asked to broadcast for half an hour a 
bright, informal talk on ‘* Sea-Walking as a Career for 
Girls.’”” ‘* But I can’t broadcast,’’? said Amelia, ‘* and 
I don’t know anything about sea-walking as a career for 
girls, except that, to judge from my own experience, it’s 
pretty awful.” ‘* Oh, you can’t possibly say anything like 
that,”’ they told her. ‘‘ Do you realize that eight million 
people are hanging upon your every word, and that we 
have arranged for the United States to relay a coast-to- 
coast hook-up, and that you cannot disappoint your 
public? ” Amelia said that she would hate to disappoint 
anyone, but that really she would prefer to go to bed. 
However, when she saw that there was no help for it she 
consented to broadcast. She did not broadcast very well, 
because she had nothing to say and her throat had begun 
to be sore, and she stopped in the middle, and the news- 
papers had large headings, ‘‘ Amelia Disappoints on Wire- 
less. Heroine of Water-Waves Fails on Sound Waves.’’ 
She was very sorry to have been a disappointment, 
but she had little time to repine, as she was taken to a 
beauty competition, to judge the most perfect figure among 
mainland girls, and to give a brief talk upon “ Is Sea- 
Walking Good for the Complexion? ’? She was hoarser 
than ever by this time, but she was only half-way through 
her talk when a man appeared, saying that he must speak 
to her because his paper was very angry, as it had bought 
the exclusive rights of her publicity for twenty thousand 
pounds, and her broadcast talk had contravened their con- 
tract. ‘* But I don’t understand anything about con- 
tracts,” said Amelia; “ in the island, young women are 
not allowed to learn anything about business.”? ‘* Then you 
have no right to be a celebrity,’ said the man. ‘* Cele- 
brities always have to do a great deal of business, and we 
have lost a hundred thousand pounds over this affair.’’ 
**1’m terribly sorry,’? said Amelia. But then her 
throat, which had been growing sorer and sorer, gave out 
altogether, and she lost her voice and began to cry. The 
Mayor sent for a doctor, and the doctor ordered her to bed 
with hot waterbottles and red-currant tea, and said that 
she had a bad cold. All the newspapers in the world then 
rushed out articles saying that a girl’s strength was not 
really equal to walking on water, and that the island had 
been quite wise to discourage athleticism among members 
of the weaker sex; the two young water-walking champions 
stated in exclusive interviews that they had realized from 
the beginning that Amelia’s exploit was doomed to failure, 
and that girls lacked the stamina necessary for great feats. 
The Bishop wound up the Syndicate’s symposium with an 
earnest and soul-stirring article in which he said that water- 
walkers obviously could not make good mothers, since 
Amelia had displayed a lamentable ignorance of preven- 
tive medicine. And Amelia went home to her mother, and 
married the local secretary of the Athletic, Aquatic, and 
Water-Walking Association, which legalized properly her 
associate membership, and had six children, whom she did 
not even allow to paddle during the summer holidays, and, 
except for that privation, they all lived happily ever after. 
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THE DRAMA 


STARS FROM FRANCE 


HIS week we have had in London Yvette Guilbert 
I and Ludmilia Pitoeff. One has never acted in a play, 
as far as I know, the other is a Russian, but it would 
not be unreasonable to call them the two finest artists of 
the French theatre. Yvette—for Madame Guilbert is 
already a legendary figure like Rachel, Sarah, and the Duse, 
and like the saints, whom we honour with only one name— 
Yvette is a whole epoch. She was the first woman to be 
thin. Arms like toothpicks, breastless as a boy, with a 
turned-up nose jutting from a skull tightly gloved in skin, 
red hair, an untrimmed frock, and long black gloves, she 
appeared like an omen in a period of frilled bosoms and 
upholstered hips. ‘‘ Ne suis-je pas la femme la plus laide 
de la France? ”’ she is said to have asked Oscar Wilde at 
their first meeting. And with a genius for flattery he 
answered, ** Du monde, Madame, du monde!” Yvette 
is no longer thin, but when she throws her head back, you 
can still see the fine nostrils, and through a mask of flesh, 
the bone-structure which Toulouse-Lautrec made immortal. 
She is still one of the most paintable women in the world— 
I would myself say, one of the most beautiful. And her 
genius is her personality. In a certain virtuosity Miss Ruth 
Draper far exceeds her, but this lady’s extraordinary gift 
for mimicry leaves us at the end astonished rather than 
exhilarated. It seems a conjuring trick rather than a work 
of art. And I am not sensible of any temperament behind 
these marvellous impersonations. Yvette, on the other 
hand, impresses one as a grand woman. She seems the last 
survivor of that school of poets in prose who called them- 
selves naturalists; as incisive as Maupassant, as observant 
as Huysmans, as genial as Zola. The Gothic songs which 
she has disinterred are of great beauty, and ‘‘ Mais pour- 
quoi me bat mon mari? ” is one of her finest performances. 
But I think the tragic or religious ballads, for all the bril- 
liance of her rendering, are less happy. This year she has 
been singing comic songs of the Romantic period, cynical 
little valses about lorettes and grisettes. Her performance 
of ‘* Je m’embrouille ’”? is, like Duse in ‘‘ Ghosts,’? Mary 
Garden as Melisande, and Massine in ‘* The Three-cornered 
Hat,”’ one of the things I shall never forget. 

The Pitoeff performances of *‘ Ste Jeanne ”’ and *‘ La 
Dame aux Camélias ”? were extremely interesting. Mon- 
sieur Pitoeff as a producer possesses both taste and inven- 
tion. Both plays were a continual pleasure to the eye, and 
the stylized simplicity of the ‘‘ Ste Jeanne ”’ with its trip- 
tych of Gothic arches was, in my opinion, far preferable 
to the heavy opulence of the English production. In art 
it is always a disadvantage to have carte blanche. Madame 
Pitoeff is sincere, intelligent, and an artist. She has only 
one fault : she likes being childish. And only one limita- 
tion : she cannot be unchaste. She did not give us Shaw’s 
St. Joan, but something far more interesting. Joan may 
be thought a saint, a mascot, or a witch. She was certainly 
not a pert girl-guide from Ulster. Miss Sybil Thorndike 
was faithful to Shaw’s conception; Madame Pitoeff, on the 
other hand, gave a representation which was historically 
intelligible. She was the obstinate peasant, shrewd but 
illiterate, and, unlike Shaw’s heroine, she was a mystic. 
St. Joan is not a good acting part—it lacks variety, but 
Madame Pitoeff brought a Grand Guignol horror into the 
trial scene. When she broke down, she became a little 
wizened monkey, and the effect was intolerable. Her 
‘‘ Dame aux Camélias ”? was less satisfactory. Marguerite 
was, after all, a prostitute, and never were we allowed to 
realize the fact. She was a thoroughly nice woman from 
the first, and as a result the contrast which the third act 
should bring was entirely lost. Dumas’s play is old- 
fashioned, and only genius can give it life. Madame Pitoeff 
has not the force of temperament which it demands, and she 
did not convince me that she believed herself in the part 
she was playing. It is sometimes a mistake for an actress 
to be too intelligent. I do not think, then, that London 
has yet seen Madame Pitoeff at her best, for instance, in 
‘* Orphée.”? She brings a rich sense of humour to all her 
parts, and ought to play Shakespeare’s comedies. 

RayMonp Mortimer. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


** Badger’s Green,’ Prince of Wales Theatre. 


HE fabulous success of ‘* Journey’s End ”’ has made 
} its author a personage, and occasional interviews 
have revealed him as a personality. Until a few 
weeks ago Mr. Sherriff had neither read nor seen a play by 
Shakespeare. Moreover, he has read in his life less than 
three hundred books, he tells us, yet he recommends a new 
novel as one of the best smuggling yarns he has ever read. 
The interesting question, then, arises, how many of the 
less than three hundred books that he has read were 
smuggling yarns? These details are not irrelevant, for 
Mr. Sherriff’s new comedy at the Prince of. Wales, 
** Badger’s Green,’’ is a puzzling work. The success of 
** Journey’s End,”’ like that of ** All Quiet on the Western 
Front,’’ was largely due to its subject. We could not but 
be moved by the appalling spectacle of human suffering 
when presented with such sincerity. And yet, and yet, we 
left the theatre depressed rather than purged and exalted. 
** Journey’s End,’ in fact, was not a true tragedy. In his 
new play Mr. Sherriff gains no initial advantage from his 
subject : he is hitting well above the belt. And the first 
act is superb. I do not know if Miss Austen’s novels are 
included in Mr. Sherriff’s three hundred, but his men did 
remind me of her women. ‘ Badger’s Green ”? would be a 
masterpiece if the standard of this act were maintained. 
But Mr. Sherriff has suddenly nothing more to say. The 
intrigue follows its mechanical course, the characters con- 
tinue true to type, but the play never develops. Once 
more Mr. Sherriff sent us away disappointed. Not even 
his remarkable instinct for theatrical effect could conceal 
the poverty of the conception, though it is in the latter 
part of the play that his technical bravura reaches its highest 
point : the scenes with the tea-urn and the hat-rack are 
amazing. There were a hundred brilliant little touches of 
observation, but there was no structure to support them. 
Mr. Sherriff lacks one thing which no great playwright, 
I think, has ever been without—an interest in ideas. Mr. 
Horace Hodges, Mr. Sebastian Smith, and, in a small part, 
Miss Kathleen Harrison gave performances which could not 
have been better. And Mr. James Whale showed once 
more that in England we have one producer of the first 
rank. 


“The Way to Treat a Woman,” Duke of York’s Theatre. 


An international disarmament conference: disappear- 
ance of an important delegate; cherchez la femme! This 
is the decision of the Big Four of the detective world; of 
the American detective who believes in Third Degree 
methods, the French detective who believes in une crime 
passionelle, the Englishman who believes in playing the 
game, and the German who believes in—I cannot recollect 
what. Fortunately the second scene introduces la femme; 
more fortunately still she is impersonated by Miss Marion 
Lorne, whose gait alone makes one laugh out loud. Other- 
wise the fare provided by Mr. Walter Hackett would seem 
to be boiled suet roll and no golden syrup. Miss Lorne 
behaves as if she had landed on the Duke of York’s stage 
quite by mistake and was appealing to the audience to 
sympathize with her in so embarrassing a situation. Yet 
the impression is as effective and dominating as that 
made by different means by a famous comedy actress of 
the same genre, I mean Miss Marie Tempest. Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt and Mr. Aubrey Smith, accomplished as ever, do 
what they can to impart some feeling and some humour 
respectively to the melodramatic plot, but the combination 
of farce and melodrama is never easy, at least not in the 
theatre. Miss Dorothy Sayers brings it off in fiction with 
the character of Lord Peter, but Shakespeare’s Beatrice 
impairs the reality of the Hero-Claudio melodramatic 
theme. 


“The Magistrate,” A.D.C. Theatre, Cambridge. 


How surprising and satisfactory it is to discover that 
there were night clus in 1885; that even in those far-off 
haleyon days of four-wheelers, side-whiskers, Trollope’s 
novels, and Anglo-Indian colonels an Englishman could not 
refresh himself after midnight without fear of a police raid. 
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The revival of Sir Arthur Pinero’s play, ‘‘ The Magis- 
trate,’”? which has dispelled our illusions about the past, is 
a very happy one. Old members and supporters of the 
Cambridge Amateur Dramatic Club can turn back the 
pages of “* youth’s sweet-scented manuscript ’’—in other 
words, of the club photograph albums; they will applaud 
a reminder of the old tradition and the great days of the 
Club, when the theatricals were magnificently amateur, and 
Sir Walter Durnford conducted rehearsals in the grand 
manner, somewhat deaf and majestically aloof. In ‘* The 
Magistrate,’’ which corresponds, I suppose, to ‘* Our 
Betters ” to-day, curiously risqué jokes are mingled with 
innocent nursery fun. This story of the wife of a simple- 
minded police magistrate, who, having subtracted five 
years from her age when entering en secondes noces, is 
forced to keep the by no means backward nineteen-year-old 
son of her first match in Eton jackets, occasions a series 
of absurd and impossible situations, which must be played 
in the highest spirits. And the spirits of the Cambridge 
performers never flagged, to the great delight of the May 
Week audience. The President of the Club, Mr. Robert 
Eddison, as the wife, in dolman and bustle, was at once 
the tallest and the loveliest lady du Maurier ever drew for 
Puncn. Mr. Arthur Marshall, as his sister, was the hard 
rider to hounds of the Victorian hunting novel. The mazgis- 
trate himself (Mr. H. H. Meyer) acted with such pathos 
and bewilderment as almost to convert farce into tragi- 
comedy ; and among the other men (all good) Mr. Geoffrey 
Toone gave an exquisitely funny performance as a melan- 
choly (but active) Captain in the Shropshire Fusiliers. 


“The Command to Love,’ Daly’s Theatre. 

This comedy, adapted from the German, and further 
revised for the English, was produced at the Arts Theatre 
in February, and was noticed in these columns at that 
time. It has now been revived at Daly’s Theatre, but there 
seems no reason to go back on the opinion that ‘* the 
original play, very lightly and brilliantly acted, might have 
been as amusing as a dozen plays exactly like it, though 
even so, it must have been rather vieugw jeu.’? Imaginary 
Capital Cities and Diplomacy, made good use of by C. K. 
Munro, become very trying in such a play as ‘* The Com- 
mand to Love,’? where they are the background to the 
antics of unrealistic fools, whose foolery is heavy as well 
as recondite. The members of the present cast, however, 
do a good deal to liven things up and make the evening 
just tolerable. Miss Yvonne Arnaud takes most of the 
honours with the subtlety of her intonation and gestures, 
and in general by garnishing the part provided for her, 
but Miss Isobel Elsom and Messrs. Ronald Squire and 
Frederick Culley were also adequately efficient, though the 
acting generally was marked by slickness rather than by 
the necessary lightness of touch, 


Miss Angna Enters, Queen’s Theatre. 

It so often happens that critical analysis exceeds the 
conception of an artist, that Miss Enters’s elaborately 
documented programme should be read with profound 
distrust, or, better still, not read at all. For her ‘* com- 
positions ”’ in dance and mime are often exquisitely sug- 
gestive things, but a ready-made interpretation is the worst 
possible way to set about enjoying them. That little 
cocotte, for example, sitting smoking and sipping absinthe 
in a restaurant—what could be clearer than her every 
thought expressed by Miss Enters, and what less likely to 
suit every individual impression thereof than the inter- 
pretation given by the programme? Miss Enters has a 
flair for ‘‘ period,”? and this, with her uncanny habit of 
filling the stage with other imaginary characters, puts her 
on Miss Ruth Draper’s level. And it must be remembered 
that, though her subjects may be more comprehensive than 
Miss Draper’s, her medium is essentially more limited. She 
is likely to have less popular appeal, but no one who sees 
her will be disappointed. 


* Song o’ my Heart,’ Prince Edward Theatre. 

** Song o’ my Heart ” is a thoroughly characteristic 
example of a type of film which the ** talkies ’? have created 
and already produced in large numbers: it consists of a 
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very sentimental, very commonplace story which is used 
as a mere thread to string together a number of songs per- 
formed by some celebrated singer. Whether the singer is 
Al Jolson or, as here, John McCormack, makes very little 
difference. One knows, from the first five minutes of the 
film, exactly what will happen—that the singer will rise 
to world-wide fame, make a great deal of money, and be 
able to help his poor but deserving relations, that there 
will be the inevitable ‘* love interest ’? and a good dose of 
pathos. ‘* Song o’ my Heart ” has all these ingredients : 
the setting is more Irish than the Irish (though the effect 
is a little spoilt, now and then, by some undisguised 
American on the lips of Irish peasants), the love interest is 
pleasantly provided by Mr. John Garrick and Miss Maureen 
O’Sullivan, and the pathos by Miss Alice Joyce, who, 
married unhappily to a bad man, has been a former love of 
Sean (Mr. McCormack), and who dies, with candles burn- 
ing and leaves falling, to the echoes of ‘* Rose of Tralee ” 
as sung by him. 


Renoir and the Post-Iimpressionists, Lefévre Galleries. 

The exhibition of paintings by Renoir and the Post- 
Impressionists at the Lefévre Galleries is one of the most 
acceptable that have been seen in London for some time, as 
it includes important pictures by Cézanne, Seurat, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, and Toulouse-Lautrec, as well as a 
number of Renoirs which are known from reproductions but 
have not previously been seen here. Among these are 
‘* La Source (Madame Henriot),’? the ** Baigneuses dans 
la Forét,’? one of Renoir’s most sensuous and succulent 
works, and the extraordinarily attractive ‘‘ Enfant a 
\’Arrosoir,’? which is as lovely in colour and handling as 
anything he painted. ** Madame Renoir allaitant son 
enfant ’’ is painted in a drier, most restrained style, but 
has a monumental quality of design, expressive of its sub- 
ject, which makes it quite one of the finest things here. 
The ‘* Femme nue & sa toilette”? is also an important, 
if less attractive, work. Of the five examples of Cézanne, 
the ** Fruits et Assiette,’? though smaller and more un- 
assuming than some of the others, is perhaps the most 
satisfying : ** Deux Baigneurs ”’ has great beauty and ** Le 
Vase de Jardin’? an extremely charming, decorative 
quality. Seurat is represented by two lovely little sketches 
of trees and water, a very fine “‘ Isle de la Grande Jatte,” 
and a most interesting copy of Ingres’s ‘*‘ Androméde,”’ in 
which he has preserved faithfully the beauty of line and 
modelling of the original, but has achieved a more pleasing 
surface texture. The Toulouse-Lautrec portrait (of M. 
Maxime Dethomas, au Bal de |’Opéra), much influenced 
by Degas, is a very fine example. 

7 + * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, June 21st.— 
Recitals by Miss Gladys Watkins on the Hyde Park 
Carillon (June 21st-22nd). 
A Country Folk Dance Party (Adults) and H.M. Cold- 
stream Guards, Hyde Park, 3 and 7. 
Sunday, June 22nd.— 
Mr. C, Delisle Burns on *‘ The Rebuilding of Europe,”’’ 
Conway Hall, 11. 
Dr. Julia Seton’s Service, olian Hall, 2.30. 
Goethe’s ** Faust *? in German at the Arts Theatre. 


Monday, June 23rd.— 
Mr. Ben Levy’s ‘‘ This Woman Business,’”’? by the 
Keble College Players, Oxford (June 28rd-25th). 
Welwyn Drama Festival, Welwyn Theatre (23rd-26th). 
Ruby Ginner and Irene Mawer, at Rudolf Steiner Hall. 
Mr. C. F. Andrews and Mr. J. Marley, M.P., on ‘* The 
Indian Situation,’? Livingstone Hall, 8. 


Tuesday, June 24th.— 
Japanese Players at the Globe. 
Wednesday, June 25th.— 
** The Love Race,” at the Gaiety. 
** Jealousy,’? at the Arts Theatre. 
Sir John Simon on *‘ The Future of Indian Govern- 
ment,’? the Wireless, 9.50. 
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Thursday, June 26th.— 
Exhibition of Paintings by Mr. Jack B. Yeats, Alpine 
Club Gallery. 
Mathilde Verne and Anne Thursfield, Concert, olian 
Hall, 12. 
Jacques van Lier, Concert, olian Hall, 12. 
Lady Iveagh, Mrs. Snowden, and Mr. J. M. Keynes 
at Dinner to International Council of Women, Hyde 
Park Hotel, 8. 

Friday, June 27th.— 
Mr. E. Shinwell, M.P., on ‘* The Coal Industry,’ the 
Wireless, 7.25. 
The Lord Mayor’s Reception to the General Council 
of the League of Nations Union, Guildhall, 8.30. 

OmIcRon. 


NOTES FROM PARNASSUS 
LARGESSE DE POETASTER 


Is it enough—to write like Paganini 
mastering mad shadows from a dream-strung fiddle 
with Chopin ‘* at the instrument,’’ and Heine 
listening—you know that look—for Art’s duped riddle ? 


No; not enough; for a poem unpetals its effortless 
gold idea that outvoyages Vasco de Gama 
who Columbussed beyond horizons and found them profit- 
less, 
buccaneering the globe to bring home—a banana. 


Juggles a fountain now in Troy or Verona; 
Helen’s regard has gone out, and Juliet’s candle. 
The daggered Plantagenets echo in starry dishonour; 
and Dido’s ashes are mute in death’s dim swindle. 


But Grail-Goleondas Galahad the bard-brain 
whose marble and bronze imaginations jostle 
with porphyry intermezzos, and the hard gain 
is worth the quill’s Praxitelean wrestle, 


—Worth sitting up all night for, when the mind 
sonatas forth in silverpoints of song 
to hoodwink with gilt bugle-note the blind 
fraise-Melba-coloured query of Mont Blanc. 
PINCHBECK LYRE. 


CHANSON GAZEUSE 


GASOMETERS 
are filled with gas 
for mortal travellers 
who pass. 


Gas, giving its glamorous 
gold like caliphs 

lights life with amorous 
flute-limbed seraphs. 


It is carburetted 

and gay and combustible 
as an angel-vedetted 

army of festival. 


But nobody cares for 
lyrical gas-works, 

or heeds any prayer for 
belaurelled mass-works. 


** mass-works ”? (O shout of 
jasmined Elohims !) 
means bringing out of 
** Collected Poems.’’ 


And Elohims jasmined 
(twixt you and me) 
are a gust of gas-wind, 
and fiddle-de-dee. 
PINcHBECK LYRE. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


INDIAN 


HE talented effort of a large number of British men 
j and women to understand India as least as well as 
we understand France is now resulting in the Report 
which has even shared the newspaper posters with murders 
and cricket ; but, though we now feel a more urgent impulse 
to look into the subject, it is a puzzle to choose a few lines 
of approach. When the author of ** The Confessions of a 
Thug ”? was in his eighteenth year, he received his first 
staff appointment in India, and he writes, ‘*‘ Now at last 
I was free !—literally my own master. I had an immense 
tract of country to overlook, of which I knew nothing. ... 
In all it may have included from ten to twelve thousand 
square miles, and its population must have exceeded one 
million souls.”” The stranger to India who now resolves 
to acquire what insight he can from books on the subject 
may say the same figuratively, as he desperately lays his 
hands on the work most commonly met with in this 
country : ** Forty-one Years in India,’ by the late Lord 
Roberts. And even that leads off with a warning: “ It is 
difficult for people who know nothing of Natives to under- 
stand and appreciate the value they set on cherished 
customs, peculiar idiosyncrasies, and fixed prejudices, all 
of which must be carefully studied by those who are placed 
in the position of their Rulers. . . .” 


* * * 


In any event, a reviewer in 1930 has no time to read 
anything except what has just been published, and, for- 
tunately for this poor ghost, Mr. Malcolm Lyall Darling, 
whose volume ‘‘ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and 
Debt ” was described in these columns as a probable 
** classic of its kind,’? has brought out a supplementary 
book, ‘* Rusticus Loquitur, or, The Old Light and the New 
in the Punjab Village *? (Milford, 15s.). ‘* The book came 
to be written,’? the author explains, ‘* because last cold 
weather, in the course of my official duties, as Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Punjab, I undertook an extensive 
tour on horseback with the primary object of finding out 
what headway Co-operation was making in the country- 
side.”? © And, although the only Indian Village where I 
have ever spent any length of time in the body was the 
group of ruins so called in the region of Neuve Chapelle, 
I feel very much as though the author had found a quiet 
horse for me, too, and allowed me to share his recon- 
naissance of a fragment of India. The projection is not 
difficult, for a pilgrimage still further East fills my recollec- 
tion with the glorious plain truth that Mr. Darling expresses 
so well: ** To understand the peasant in one country is 
a step towards understanding him in another; and it may 
almost be said that he is the real link between East and 
West.”’ 

~ * * 

The tour comes first, and the attempt to crystallize 
opinions is deferred, so that Mr. Darling’s reader has the 
pleasure of landscape, and weather, and wayside talks, and 
encounters with the unfamiliar, and passing music, and the 
** numberless goings-on of life,’’ arriving without interrup- 
tion, clear and instantaneous. Humanity, here as every- 
where inconsistent and inclined to muddle through, greets 
one on the track without strangeness, though endlessly 
curious. There are, of course, things here which are pro- 
found in directions not much known in the West. A 
Rajput, who rides some distance with the Registrar, tells 
how *‘ his mother died within two hours of his father, not 
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because she was ill—she had been perfectly well and had 
nursed his father—but from sheer grief and longing not to 
be separated from him. After performing the necessary 
ablutions, she lay down beside him and covered herself 
with a sheet, and when a little later it was removed she 
was dead—a case, it would seem, of spiritual suttee, the 
spirit consuming the body.’’? Shortly afterwards an 
astrologer stops to chat, but his mystery is not at all out 
of our reach. He has been ‘‘ three years learning his art at 
Benares ’?; admits that times have changed, and farmers 
no longer consult the astrologer—but a mixture of 
** science *’ still operates on the superstitious in domestic 
and parental business, and he provides it as required, and 
** thanks God he is still able to get a living.”” What might 
not Chaucer have done on this road? And how he would 
have celebrated the old man who gave the advice, ‘‘ When 
you have not enough work at home to give to a woman, 
mix rice with pulse and let her separate the one from the 
other; for a vacuum in a woman’s mind is sure to create a 
hurricane of evil passion.” 


* * * 


When we come to the Gurgaon district, we are to look 
out for the effects of one of the moving spirits mentioned 
in the first words of this article—Mr. F. L. Brayne, who, 
ten years ago, set about rural reconstruction among his 
700,000 rustici. His campaign was indeed powerful and 
practical—he, too, has written excellently on the matter. 
** If the objects were old,’? Mr. Darling observes, ‘* Mr. 
and Mrs. Brayne saw them with a new vision.’? But has 
the spirited experiment succeeded? Rusticus loquitur, 
‘* Speaking of the Experiment, he said it had opened 
people’s eyes to their wretched condition, and though they 
were unwilling to make the effort required to see things 
straight, they realized that they ought to do so. ‘ And 
how many eyes out of a hundred have closed since Brayne 
Sahib went? ’ I asked. ‘ Fifty?’ ‘ More, Sahib.’ * Sixty 
or seventy?’ ‘ More still; about eighty.’ ‘ And of all 
the things that have been introduced, which do the people - 
like best?’ ‘ The Persian wheel.’ ‘ Why?’ I inquired. 
* Because it needs only two men and the charsa needs four, 
and the watering can be done quicker.’ ‘ Then they like 
it best because it means less work? ’ He laughed, and said 
that was so. . . . Do the people like having to clean their 
villages? ‘ A few do, but most don’t. My own village is 
clean, because I keep them at it with a stick.’ ” 


* * * 


At last the long ride is at an end; the dust of the 
Grand Trunk Road from Rawalpindi to Peshawar is in 
sight, then ‘‘ the road before us, hard, white, straight, 
and shining, a complete contrast to the pleasant, soft 
brown kacha road”? of these scenes and discoveries of 
Indian villages. And Mr. Darling’s book changes, too, 
from observation to analysis; but in that there is no such 
contrast, for the quality of his love for India is imperish- 
able. Throughout we have been kept in touch with the 
elemental framework of life, and the sun has shone upon 
all its imperfections; in the conclusion we are left with a 
deep kindness alike for the peasant and for his nobly 
thinking commentator, and the hope that, whatever deci- 
sions are to be made in India, the man of Mr. Darling’s 
candour and capacity may still be visiting those village 
communities. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
A JAPANESE MONUMENT 


Economic Aspects of the History of Japan. By YOSOBURO 
TAKEKOSHI. 3 vols, (Allen & Unwin. £3 3s.) 


To the best of my knowledge Eastern philosophers have 
always regarded history as a patriotic story, or a stimulus 
to the young; but even though my belief can be proved 
wrong by quotations from some Chinese thinker, whose 
works I have never read, it cannot, I think, be questioned 
that the written histories of Eastern nations are the his- 
tories of their dynasties and generals. Mr. Takekoshi has, 
therefore, broken away from an old literary tradition, and, 
possibly, has started a new one; for he has examined 
Japanese records in order to extract from them the kind of 
information from which the institutional history of Europe 
has been written. This new history of Japan will presum- 
ably occupy an important place in Far Eastern literature. 

The English edition of the work is in three volumes: 
each volume consists of more than five hundred pages ; and 
the author's survey of Japanese history begins at the seventh 
century of our era, and ends at the middle of the nineteenth 
century. From this it must be evident that any description 
of the contents inevitably does some injustice to the author. 
The following summary is, however, as fair as I can 
make it. 

When the rulers of Japan decided to graft the Chinese 
administrative system upon their own, they were the rulers 
of a society about which little is known except that it was 
organized and settled. The imposition of a foreign system 
of government only changed the face of society at the capital. 
In the provinces, the great families consolidated their power 
and extended their jurisdictions ; the great ecclesiastical 
foundations did the same. Mr. Takekoshi describes the 
period of Japanese history which ends at the establishment 
of the first shogunate as the manorial period. At its close, 
an enormous number of estates and properties made no 
contribution to the revenue, and the charges of the Court 
and Government fell, with crushing weight, upon a par- 
ticular section of the peasant population. 

Mr. Takekoshi has not, however, been able to continue 
his history of the great manors during the dark years of the 
Ashikaga epoch, when the mercantile classes first began to 
influence the course of Japanese history. It is difficult to 
believe that the wealth of the Japanese nation should have 
increased during the terrible confusion of the Ashikaga 
period, yet all the records of the first merchant guilds belong 
te these troubled centuries, and merchant corporations do 
not receive grants and charters unless wealth is increasing. 
There is, however, a possible explanation of the contrast 
between the political confusion and the economic progress 
of the Ashikaga period. Many educated Japanese believe 
that, during the worst civil wars, the countryside and the 
provincial towns never suffered what Germany suffered dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War. This belief, based on tradition, 
is not provable ; it is, however, certain that he who searches 
the records of Japanese popular art for anything com- 
parable to the sinister etchings of de Hooge, or to that grim 
collection called ‘‘ Les miséres de la guerre,’’ will search 
fruitlessly. 

As described by Mr. Takekoshi, Japanese history from 
the establishment of the Tokugawa shogunate to the middle 
of the nineteenth century is the history of an unbroken 
commercial evolution, which acted like a corrosive acid 
upon the structure of feudal society. The European traders 
accelerated a disintegrating influence, which Iyeyasu's 
policy of isolation checked but never overpowered, until, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the magnificent 
hierarchy of territorial daimyos, Court nobles, hatamotos, 
samurais, and sword-bearing farmers could only be likened 
to an ancient temple, magnificent without and within, vet 
rocking from its very foundations. 

This brief summary does but little justice to Mr. 
Takekoshi's prodigious learning and industry. His book is 
an encyclopedia about feudal Japan ; figures with regard 
to the growth of villages in the most remote periods, to 
rents, to the price of iand, to the profits of trading guilds, to 
the domestic expenditures of shoguns, daimyos, and lesser 
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nobles have been collected and placed on record in the three 
volumes under review. It is indeed something of a revela- 
tion that so much can be discovered about the intimate life 
of the Japanese people during the most distant periods of 
their history. Also, the author’s principal subjects—the 
growth of the merchant classes during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the influence they exerted, notwith- 
standing their low social status, and the steady develop- 
ment of Japanese industries—are aspects of Japanese history 
about which the ordinary student knows little or nothirg. 
Those who imagine that the mass of the Japanese nation 
were ignorant of the operations of industry and commerce 
before Meiji will have to revise their opinions. The French 
savant, whose contemptuous remarks about Japan deter- 
mined Mr. Takekoshi to write this great work, has been 
refuted with a crushing refutation. 

I should have liked to close this review with unreserved 
congratulations to the scholar who has compiled this re- 
markable record of the perseverance and industry of a 
great nation; but as Mr. Takekoshi would be the last 
person to wish that an insincere compliment should be paid 
him, I feel bound in honour to add a few critical remarks. 
Mr. Takekoshi’s three volumes are exceedingly difficult to 
read. They contain a mass of facts collected and recorded 
with such profusion that the book as a whole is comparable 
to the growths of a tropical forest, where the noblest vegeta- 
tion grows side by side with the most obstructive under- 
growth. The author evidently never attempted to undertake 
that work of selecting and arranging facts which the best 
institutional historians of Europe have performed so skil- 
fully ; and seems to have been unaware that the compiling 
of history is a science, and the writing of it an art. Mr. 
Takekoshi has, in fact, treated his readers as the Oriental 
host treats the honoured visitor: every scrap of food, every 
drop of wine in the house is placed before him. I have now 
enjoyed Mr. Takekoshi’s literary hospitality for three whole 
months, and pronounce it generous but fatiguing. 

A. C. BELL. 


JOSEPH PENNELL 


The Life and Letters of Joseph Pennell. By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
PENNELL. 2 Vols. (Benn. 42s.) 


THE moral of this biography—to all biographers and readers 
of biography—is, avoid the hard worker. Joseph Pennell 
in his life drew so many cathedrals and skyscrapers, 
bicycled so many miles, wrote so many articles and books, 
and met so many people that it takes the greater part of 
two volumes to catalogue the cathedrals, the miles, the 
writings, and the people. There should be entertainment 
here for statisticians. The pictures of Joseph Pennell would 
cover the walls of Burlington House—how many times over? 
The mileage travelled by Joseph Pennell amounted to—how 
many times the distance between the earth and the moon? 

But we belong to an age which is extremely curious 
about life—as it has been lived, as it is being lived, indi- 
vidually, in minds and hearts. Mrs. Pennell and the statis- 
tician do not satisfy us ; we are not very sentimental, but we 
are very inquisitive. It is not necessarily a tendency to be 
despised. It is valuable as well as satisfying to the curiosity 
to know how near the bone of existence the teeth of other 
men and women have bitten. Joseph Pennell made a success 
of illustration and journalism, and it would be useful to 
know what price he paid for that success. How far were the 
friendships which Mrs. Pennell mentions anything more 
than acquaintanceships buttressed by similar interests? 
Above all, it would be good to know whether or not a 
labourer as unresting as Joseph Pennell is inevitably cut 
off from many of the experiences and emotions which, 
because of their intensity, we consider desirable. 

Much in this story might have no reference to art at all. 
It is an account of the good servant who, receiving according 
to his ability five talents, turned all his energies to making 
it five more: a parable to which the Society of Friends has 
always given heed. Joseph at eighteen made seven dollars 
by ‘‘a wild speculation in Cochin China fowls and their 
eges.’’ Later he made wilder speculations in the architec- 
ture of modern commerce and industry as pictorial subjects, 
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and the profits, though far beneath his deserts, were far 
more than seven dollars. But he inherited much besides 
a good money sense from his Quaker ancestors, from all the 
generations of folded hands and low voices. Mrs. Pennell 
speaks of his Quaker-born necessity for plain speech. It 
must frequently have been an effort for him to stop short 
at plain speech ; although he hated war, in himself he was 
a fighting-cock, a bulldog, a unicorn always in sight of 
its lion. Something stored up for centuries, preserved by 
being forbidden, breaks loose in Pennell. The inheritance 
of the habit of belief into which he entered had for him no 
connection with religion, but his belief in Joseph Pennell, 
in his art, in his lithography, in his Whistler, had all the 
fierceness of its nonconformist origins. Mrs. Pennell 
decribes Joseph’s father and his aunt Mary Barton on their 
first visit to London: 

‘“‘T had never known, never been with Friends before. 

As I sat with these two in the evening, both silent, hands 

folded in their laps, motionless, not even reading but resting 

their eyes for to-morrow’s sight-seeing, I marvelled the more 
at Joseph Pennell’s energy, his vigorous, vivid interest, his 
inexhaustible incentive, his gaiety, his quick temper, his 
tireless joy in movement—what relation had he with these 
placid, emotionless people? How did what Wells calls ‘ the 
pitiless pressure to do,’ so inordinately strong in him, 
survive the restraint and calm of family life in the old 

Lombard Street and Fisher’s Lane houses? ”’ 

But are these questions difficult to answer? The two old 
Quakers with their hands in their laps, resting their eyes 
all the evening for the sight-seeing on the morrow, are 
statues symbolizing a vitality that is all the more impressive 
because deliberately quiescent. ‘‘ The pitless pressure to 
do,” granted that it is something other than the restlessness 
of boredom—as in Pennell it certainly was—is begotten by 
restraint out of calm. 

Mrs. Pennell has given us only the scaffolding of her 
husband’s life, but she is a cultivated writer, and the book 
includes many excellent illustrations. Many of Pennell’s 
letters were worth preserving, especially those which he 
illustrated with his quick and humorous pen. 

Lyn Lt. IRVINE. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LIFE 


My Recollections, 1848-1914. By ULRICH VON WILAMOWITZ- 
MOELLENDORFF. ‘Translated by G. C. RICHARDS. (Chatto & 
Windus. 16s.) 


Tus book has received high praise from many people. Cer- 
tainly it stands on its own feet, and is unlike the ordinary 
book of recollections. This is due to the fact that its author 
is distinguished not only by success, but by character. And@ 
his character is so strong that it infects with an unmis- 
takable flavour every inch of his book ; there is no sentence, 
one might even say, which does not contain an authentic 
particle of Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. In the Ger- 
man it is probably a really remarkable work, for it has been 
badly translated. One suspects Mr. Richards of being one 
of those over-conscientious translators who are so 
frightened of getting too far from the language which they 
are translating that they forget how to use English words. 
Reading him is like stumbling interminably along a beach 
of very loose pebbles. The fatigue is terrible ; your brain 
drips with mental perspiration and there is no part of your 
mind which does not ache. It is difficult to say exactly what 
is wrong; all the words appear to be English and at first 
sight the sentences are quite simple, but there is a sticki- 
ness and awkwardness about them which makes it almost 
impossible to keep one’s mind concentrated on their meaning 
without a conscious effort. 

Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, as a classical scholar, 
has stood in a class by himself during the last thirty years. 
Since Mommsen, whose daughter he married, he alone has 
had claims to join the ranks of the greatest scholars of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. How he 
achieved this will be apparent from his recollections to any 
lover of classical literature. He was a scholar to the marrow 
of his bones, and he lived the life of a scholar, teacher, 
professor. There is, however, no 7nagnum opus inseparably 
connected with his name, and it is doubtful whether he 
possessed that curious form of imaginative genius with 
which some of his great predecessors were continually illu- 
minating the Greek and Roman texts. But he has another 
and equally rare kind of imaginative genius; not only 
Greek and Latin literature, but the whole of Greek and 
Roman history and culture are alive for him. His influence 
has been so great because he has always been able to make 
these dead things, so alive for him, living too for his pupils 
and readers. At the end of the third chapter of this book, 
he gives in short sentences the catechism of his scholar’s 
faith, and then he adds this paragraph :— 


‘* The final task of philologic-historical science is by the 
force of the scientifically trained fancy to revivify past life, 
feeling, thought, and belief in order that all the animating 
force there is in that past may continue to influence the 
present and the future. Only Eros leads to the vision of 
truth and eternal life. 

‘Und setzest du nicht das Leben ein, 
Nie wird dir das Leben gewonnen sein.’ ”’ 


Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff has certainly been true 
to this part of his faith. 

His reminiscences are very interesting, but they cannot 
be recommended to the lazy reader. The book takes a great 
deal of reading, and is packed tight with material. It 
begins with a delightful description of life in old East 
Prussia where the author was born. He was born of the 
Prussian Junker class, and in thought and feeling he has 
always belonged to it. It colours his book, and to an 
English reader the effect is sometimes bizarre. The scholar 
and the aristocrat is a combination to which we are not 
accustomed. The Professor defends duelling and regrets 
its abolition ; he hates pacifism ; he is a monarchist, and, 
as he says, ‘‘ black and white to the core.’”’ His chapter 
on the war of 1870, in which he served in the ranks of a 
Guards regiment, is also very good. The rest of the book, 
with its descriptions of travel in Greece and academic life: 
in Germany, will appeal to scholars and educationists. 
Every now and again there are excellent little ‘‘ pen pic- 
tures’ of people, some famous and some unknown. Par- 
ticularly good is that of the deaf Treitschke sitting on a 
cask in a Samian wine shop in Athens and delivering in 
‘“ his powerful voice speeches on the Greek State, the Greek 
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king, and the house of Gliicksburg, which were luckily only 
understood by us." 


L. W. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


The Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones. By DORIS ARTHUR 

JONES. (Gollancz. 25s.) 
IN this admirable biography of her distinguished father, 
Mrs. Thorne has illustrated a running commentary on his 
private life, dramatic career, and personal character, with 
a wealth of correspondence. The letters quoted, however, 
are written to rather than by him; and this reversal of 
the biographer’s usual practice is most effective, for we see 
the man and his work as they are continually reflected in 
the judgment of his friends. Enemies Jones had in plenty, 
as the artist always will have who lectures on as well as 
practises his art ; and it must be admitted that he had an 
irritating and tactless way of treading on contemporary 
corns. It were idle, of course, to wish that he had been other 
than he was, for his faults were the faults of his qualities, 
and his qualities, as this biography abundantly proves, were 
rare and fine ; and yet 

To assign to Henry Arthur Jones his exact place in the 
history of the modern stage in England is perhaps a little 
difficult, but that place was a very high one; for many 
years, indeed, he was the most considerable dramatist writ- 
ing in this country. We associate the ‘‘ literary’ drama 
to-day with plays such worlds apart from anything that 
Jones ever wrote or could conceivably have written, that 
it is surprising to note the effect which his work had on 
the literary critics of his day. The more literary they were, 
the more they admired it. Thus we have Matthew Arnold 
saying of ‘‘ The Silver King,’’ that it was literature, and 





Watts-Dunton saying of ‘‘ Judah ’’—‘‘ It seems to me the 
finest, the greatest play that has been acted in my time ; 
moreover it belongs to literature.’’ Of course, everything 


even to the judgment of a critic is relative, and compared 
with the current melodrama ‘‘ The Silver King "’ was litera- 
ture ; compared with anything contemporary of its kind 
‘* Judah * was a literary masterpiece. Literary is a word 
of elastic meaning, but if it means simply well written, then 
nearly everything Jones wrote was literary. His dialogue 
as a rule was natural, easy, and to the point ; his characters 
were firmly and consistently drawn, and were recognizably 
real people; his understanding of the social structure of 
his day was sound; his insight into the well-springs of 
conduct acute; he could invent a good story and tell it 
with gusto ; and he could get the whole thing over the foot- 
lights. He picked up the play of English life where Robert- 
son had left it, purged of its early nineteenth-century 
turgidity, carried it to heights that Robertson never essayed 
and handed it on to a younger generation, a living art. 

It would be easy on this showing to acclaim Henry 
Arthur Jones as the father of the modern stage. But con- 
temporary with the drama of English life of which he was 
the leading exponent there was the intruding drama of ideas 
pioneered in this country by Mr. Shaw. With this drama 
Jones had no point of contact, for he repudiated, and rightly, 
the suggestion that he was in any way influenced by Ibsen. 
Yet he, too, was a pioneer, and shared in the obloquy which 
falls upon all who venture to challenge the entrenched con- 
ventions, prejudices, and complacences of the plain man. 

What of the man apart from the artist? Mrs. Thorne 
makes it clear that they cannot be separated. The man was 
the artist: eager, excitable, and merbidly in earnest. Self- 
centred ; often, when his work was concerned, to selfish- 
ness ; but outside his work generous to a fault. Given to 
self-pity, and quick to anger; yet, no principle involved, 
as quick to seek reconciliation. But, principle involved, 
even when the principle was ill-founded and its involvement 
gratuitous, implacable. The war and its implications em- 
bittered all the remaining years of his life ; for the anti- 
German propaganda of the hate-makers was gospel to him 
till the end. Yet his friends, and they were many, loved 
him, even when he treated them despitefully ; a man, one 
feels, whom it must have been an honour to know; and 
whom it is a pleasure to meet, though but posthumously 
and in the pages of a book. 
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A READING OF EARTH 
Corduroy. By ADRIAN BELL. (Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 


‘* CorDuROY,”’ like ‘‘ The Land,”’’ is the faithful record of 
life on a farm during one complete year; and, again like 
Miss Sackville-West’s poem, it finds poetry in truthfulness. 
Not that Mr. Bell sets out to write a poem. Not at all. He 
merely gives us a completely faithful account of his first 
year’s work on the land, and his book is quite free from 
fancy, for fancy breeds only fiction. He has, however, 
imagination, which both feeds on truth and creates it ; and 
when a man creates truth, he is writing poetry, whether 
his form be prose or verse. ‘‘ Corduroy’ is a quiet piece 
of writing, satisfying alike to the inquiring reader who only 
asks just what farm work is like, and to the one for whom 
a book exists only if it can be called a work of art. 

The hero’s father crushed the literary leanings of his 
son by assuring him that ‘‘ the desire to write in the young 
was but a manifestation of the sexual impulse ’’—a phrase 
which sounds more like 1930 than 1920. Still, although he 
could make an aphorism in the Chelsea manner, he had the 
sense to send his son to East Anglia, when the boy wished to 
learn farming. 

Norfolk and Suffolk have indeed an honourable record 
in agriculture. Suffolk bred Arthur Young, the most 
‘“modern’’ of eighteenth-century students of farming. 
Holkham still boasts of the experiments of ‘‘ Coke of 
Norfolk,’’ the first Lord Leicester, who spent most of his 
ninety years in caring for the soil on his estate. (By the 
way, it gives one a pang to learn from Mr. Bell that, ever: 
in his own district, the hat which was called after the 
name of Billy Coke has now sunk to the common name of 
Bowler. Can this be true?) But not only farmers have 
loved this parcel of land which curves out into the sea as 
though resolved to stand a little bit apart from the rest of 
England. Artists have been here. too. Here Constable 
painted his hay-wain. Here Gainsborough saw the land- 
scapes which drew from him more tender insight than any 
human sitter inspired. 

As a sophisticated native of Chelsea, Mr. Bell is fully 
aware of such literary and artistic associations. His sur- 
roundings wake memories of Hardy and Strindberg, of Ten- 
nyson and Browning. The country faces, with their rich 
variety of cut and of expression (so far more individual than 
townsmen) make him think of Hogarth. He observes that 
when in bad weather, the men put sacks like hoods upon 
their heads, they ‘‘ have a medieval look.’’ He wonders, as 
he paints agricultural implements ‘‘in a barn that was a 
cathedral nave, what early use my education was to me 
here, save as a pleasure garden for the mind to wander in. 
I had only this more conscious pleasure in these things 
than these men—of watching in the cloistral gloom of cow- 
shed or stable, those gleam-lit attitudes of strength and 
patience which the old masters turned into masterpieces.” 

Pictures Mr. Bell certainly sees everywhere, and he lets 
us see them too. When he describes the threshing machine 
at work, or the blacksmith’s shop, or the mill, or the scene 
outside the inn, one realizes that the Suffolk of Constable is 
still there—unchanged ; but the special virtue of this book 
is not in such pictures as these, charming as they are. It 
lies rather in the truth and beauty with which Mr. Bell 
tells of the labouring man and of his labour; of the art 
hidden under the smooth monotony of such tasks as plough- 
ing, harrowing, or cutting mangolds. Now and again he 
finds a phrase from a labourer’s speech, which opens a 
door into the minds of the men who have made for us the 
very shape of the English countryside. ‘‘ Bear on the 
plough, so that it rides level,’’ was the rhythmic teaching 
given by the old ploughman, and the words hold the secret 
of the furrow. ‘I should like to have as many sovereigns 
as there’s been pints of beer drunk under this tree,” said 
Midden the yardman, when they stopped for a drink at a 
roadside inn. One can almost see the speaker, his grave 
humorous eyes looking back over his life and the lives of 
those who went before him. The countrymen’s memor:es! 
Mr. Bell finds them stored with lessons learnt from past 
weather, from unseasonable seasons, from the vagaries of 
animals. They seem to remember everything. Farming is 
the harvest of such accumulated wisdom, and that wisdom 
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lies stored in the minds of men, many of whom still can 
neither read nor write. 

Mr. Bell is very disarming when he tells of the blunders 
and the clumsiness of his beginnings, and we grow to 
like him as much as his fellow workers did. As we leave 
him in his own farm, opening ‘‘ his new account book at 
the first page,’’ we share his trepidation and his hopes ; and 
we have a complete confidence that Mr. Colville will pull 
him through. 

EDITH OLIVIER. 


‘THE EDWARDIANS”’ AND OTHERS 


‘The Edwardians. By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. (The Hogarth Press. 


7s. 6d.) 
Brief Candles. By ALDous HuxLey. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Without Cherry Blossom. By PANTELEIMON ROMANOF. (Benn. 


7s. 6d.) 


{Fr novel-writers, instead of making money, were heavily 
taxed, perhaps it would not stop those who could afford to 
pay. There seems nothing to be done, therefore ; the attrac- 
tions are too great. And bad novels are not so bad ; the 
new Gorgon is the intelligent novel. An intelligent person 
of literary tastes can scarcely be expected not to write one, 
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doctor’s wife as the respectable bourgeoisie, and so on. They 
cannot all be called false, only not one of them enjoys a 
moment’s existence ; not even the author’s warning that they 
are drawn from nature can suggest them into life. All are 
in the background ; it is all background ; the story is an 
afterthought, and the emotions hearsay. The treatment 
wavers between fantasy and realism which refuse to join. 
The style is, with a few lapses, cultured and firm—up to a 
point distinguished ; but it is a mechanical distinction, and 
the machine creaks, where indeed all “ intelligent *’ novels 
are defeated, in the dialogue. There is a recurrent gliding 
into something like the manner of Virginia Woolf, a manner 
which certainly evades the conversation difficulty, and would 
be invaluable to ‘intelligent ’’ novelists, only no one else 
can do it. The attempt and not the deed confounds them. 

‘* The Edwardians ”’ is at least an honourable failure ; of 
‘* Brief Candles,’ what can be said? Let the tired title be a 
warning. Mr. Aldous Huxley has inconsiderately called one of 
of his four stories ‘‘ After the Fireworks.’’ After the fireworks 
indeed! His youthful rockets, in fact, went off so well that 
with mistaken piety he has collected the dead ends ; the sub- 
stance is the same—too painfully—but where has the flash got 
to? We expected a wit, and we find ourselves buttonholed by 
a dissenter with a sense of sin. We feel, as after Thackeray 
at his worst, Oh, for a little fresh air and no reflections! 
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and yet it is a pity not to be more resigned to one’s own’ Oh, for a brief escape into existence from this interminable 
excellences, for what connection is there between intelligence moralist! But the satire still goes on, drearily nagging ; 
and art? ‘“ The Edwardians ”’ is an intelligent novel. There Mr. Huxley is flogging dead donkeys with a dull vindictive- 
is so much to be said for it ; it has judgment, feeling, beauty ; ness. Some of the stories, of course, are worse than others ; 
it wants nothing but a little life. The theme is the disin- the third especially—‘t The Claxtons ’’’—excites ‘‘ un morne 
tegration of Chevron—of the great house and itsinmates and étonnement.’” If an intelligence as acute as Mr. Huxley’s 
their exquisitely crystallized convention. There are house- can countenance these horrors, what, after all, can be the 
parties, dinner-parties, there is a Court ball, at which we _ use of intelligence? 

are allowed a glimpse of Edward VII. fiddling (supreme ‘‘ Without Cherry Blossom "’ is also a volume of short 
moment!) with a bracelet on his wrist; there is even a_ stories, about sex mostly—sexual relations in Communist 
coronation, vivid and amusing at the start, but it drags. Russia. Contrasting this book and Mr. Huxley’s with ‘‘ The 
The characters are suitable. Transition is personified in Edwardians,’’ one would conclude that the moral sense is 
the young duke and his sister ; there is a strong though not at present in a high fever, and any mention of sex makes 
particularly silent explorer as the irruption of reality, a it delirious. But where Mr. Huxley can only writhe, the 
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of OLD BOND ST LONDON-& THE West End master tailors are a fine body of men, but there are among 
them some who are inclined to be unduly pessimistic. Business, they 
declare, is still bad; men have no money to spend on new clothes. Owing to 
the Wall Street crash Americans are not visiting the country in their usual 
numbers. They are in fora pretty bad year. Nothing to do, no trade about, 
they might as well go and play golf. 


Now, we do not wish to assume an odious air of self-righteousness, but we 
would, in all modesty, like to convey that the spirit of the House of Pope and 
Bradley is quite different. Being a youthful spirit, it appreciates a round of 
golf, a game of tennis, or a good gallop as much as anyone—at the 
right time, that is to say at week-ends; but during the week its back is put 
into the job on hand. 


When “ things are bad ’’—and we must admit the general trade of the country 
has been very, very poor—we polish up our resources, and go out to collect 
all the business we can lay our hands on. Incidentally, we are doing, relatively, 
better business than any other house in the Trade. 


New custom can only be secured by imagination and assiduous hard work. 


We love our job—after all it’s a very interesting game, for we are not only 
retailers of good clothes, we are manufacturers of them. Every detail on the 
production side has to be perfect. It is no use turning out clothes that merely 
fit well: they must have style and distinction; they must be perfectly sewn 
and tailored; the material and every type of lining must be the best we can 
procure. Our clients have to be handled with tact and discretion, and their 
full confidence secured, if their custom is to retained. As temperaments differ, 
so is the figure of every client different, and therefore the tailoring trade bristles 
every day with innumerable little problems—which are solved only by artistry 
and craftsmanship. 


Though we retain all that is best of the old tradition in tailoring, we yet 
contrive to be progressive, original, and consequently successful. 
Our spirit is one of active, fighting optimism. 


Lounge Suits from ten guineas, Dinner Suits from fifteen guineas, Dress 
Suits from sixteen guineas. 
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Russian novelist reasons. He is humble, painstaking, anxious 
to see the light. And he is perhaps a little more like a novelist, 
though not nearly like enough ; he theorizes too much, In 
the last story, ‘‘ The Letters of a Woman,"’ he theorizes 
insufferably ; it is impossible not to skip. His ‘* domain,”’ 
as advertised by Mr. Stephen Graham, is knowledge of 
women, which certainly makes the heart sink ; and, in fact, 
the best story in the book—‘t The Apparition *’—is about a 
man. It had the makings of a first-rate story, bitter, 
humorous, clear-cut, but it is not done quite well enough. 
Romanof’s conclusion appears to be that the emancipation 
of women is still to come ; they are economically free, but 
they have no freedom of spirit. When they cease to depend 
emotionally on their lovers, all will be well. Thus the 
heroine of the last story deserts, evidently with the author’s 
approval, lover and husband alike, and goes off to let her 
soul expand in solitude. It is the solution of ‘‘ The Doll's 
House,”’ in an aggravated form. Women do this kind of thing 
in the works of male writers, but how far they do them in 
real life may be questioned. Romanof, however, does not 
usually shut his eyes to the facts; if this is a lapse it is 
an honourable one, and perhaps in Russia it is a possibility. 
The book is sympathetic ; one cannot help feeling that the 
author deserves more genius than he is master of. 


LATE ON PARADE 


ili) Wind. By H. E. L. MELLERSH. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

The World’s Coarse Thumb. By W. BURNARD PHILIPS. (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot. 7s. 6d.) 

North of Suez. By WILLIAM MCFEE. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


The Danger Zone. By LAWRENCE DAVID. (Nash & Grayson. 
7s. 6d.) 

Richer Dust. By STANTON Hope. (Jarrolds. 7s. 61. 

Merry Hell. By THOMAS DINESEN, V.C. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


It is the misfortune of Mr. Mellersh that his book ‘“ Ill 
Wind" is so belated in appearance, for I truly believe that 
if it had been written earlier it would have commanded 
more respectful attention. It is impossible nowadays to 
approach a fresh bundle of war books without a fear of 
tedium, an apprehension more often than not justified, but 
Mr. Mellersh writes really well and recaptures the sensations 
of the baby platoon commander so vividly that one cannot 
but follow his story with pleasure. His picture of the front 
line is well enough done—but his distinctive success lies in 
his study of the callow schoolboy, pure of heart, reacting to 
a new world where blasphemy and drink and promiscuity 
were not abnormal. Three times wounded, he has also 
ample opportunity for contrasting the life at home with 
that of the trenches. He is puzzled and a little hurt by the 
unbridled hatreds of his father and his aunts, bored and 
offended at the hearty patriotism of non-combatants, and 
utterly disgusted at the coarseness of uniformed embusqueés. 
It is not necessary to reach the page where he specifically 
mentions ‘** Mr. Britling *’ to be reminded of that excellent 
book. I cannot help registering my surprise at finding 
Hatchetts in the Strand and my utter incredulity when 1 
am told that an ex-journalist officer had become prosperou: 
through writing for the weekly reviews. Better war novels 
than this have been written, but it takes an honourable 
place amongst the mass of them. 

The home front is also the background of ‘*‘ The World's 
Coarse Thumb": this time during the period immediately 
after the Armistice. It has as its hero an honest but ill- 
mannered prig who is consistently rude to everybody in his 
efforts to perpetuate the spirit of war-time comradeship in 
a suburban community. For story its author uses a well- 
worn theme saddling the young man with the secret of his 
dead friend’s dishonour and making him the suspected 
father of his child. 

The war years in Port Said seem to have been conducted 
against a background of commercial and sexual intrigue— 
at least Mr. McFee gives a lurid enough account of the 
trials of a Customs officer faced with dealing with corrupt 
merchants and the enchantments of a Greek vampire. A 
catastrophic ending on a burning munition ship gives the 
impression that the author himself was glad to find a quick 
excuse for leaving dull company. 
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Far to be preferred is Mr. Lawrence David's ‘ The 
Danger Zone,”’ a swiftly written account of life in a destroyer 
flotilla, led by an R.N.R. officer. It contains some first-rate 
descriptions of naval engagements (including the battle of 
Jutland), and one that is notably exciting of a rescue on 
the high seas. Mr. David’s sense of character makes his sea- 
farers interesting and likeable. His book is written at just 
the right pace and well repays reading at the same lilt. 

A forcible and well-memorized account of the campaign 
in Gallipoli is contained in ‘‘ Richer Dust.”’ Mr. Stanton 
Hope served with the Naval Division until the evacuation, 
and purely as a stark account of the conditions under which 
that miserable campaign was fought, his book deserves high 
praise, though it will scarcely be relished by those who 
flinch from nauseating detail. 

Without discourtesy to the only foreigner V.C., I am 
afraid that without that decoration he would scarcely have 
found an audience for his ‘‘ Merry Hell ’’—for this is the 
dullest type of war diary, undistinguished by anything ex- 
cept the undisguised zest for battle on the part of its gallant 
Danish author. 

J. B. S. B. 


VARIOUS STORIES 


Tales. By AuGUST STRINDBERG. Phoenix Library. (Chatto & 
Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

The Blockhouse. By JOSE DIAZ FERNANDEZ. With an Introduc- 
tion by WALTER B. HARRIS. (Martin Hopkinson. 6s.) 

Violet Ryder. By NoRAH HOULT. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 6s.) 


THESE ‘‘ Short moral fairy-tales and allegories ’’ by Strind- 
berg first appeared in 1903 and have never before been 
translated into English, which must seem strange to those 
who believe, with the translator, that the author was 
‘‘ perhaps the greatest European writer of the later nine- 
teenth century.’’ They certainly present an unfamiliar 
Strindberg. We are apt to think of the dramatist as a much- 
married and violent Scandinavian genius, a mixture of 
atheist and fundamentalist, socialist and conservative, 
humanitarian and misogynist, hurrying at one moment back 
to nature and at the next pressing forward to the millen- 
nium, a sceptic, a utilitarian, a romantic, and heaven knows 
what else besides. We sympathize with his ceaseless perse- 
cution-mania, and wonder if at times his sanity were not 
mingled with madness. Even if we believe in classic calm 
and deplore these Nordic fevers, we are bound to feel awe 
at so versatile and energetic a character, and to remind 
ourselves that, as with Goethe, all Strindberg’s writings 
must be interpreted as ‘‘ fragments of a great confession.”’ 
It is in consequence surprising to find this small volume of 
tender, lively, and sentimental trifles. Though this form 
of literature is unfashionable, they are pleasant to read, and 
must be of interest to anyone who wishes to form a proper 
idea of their author. 

Among the younger contemporary Spanish writers 
Sefior José Diaz Fernandez must be specially noted. Born 
in 1899, he has had a somewhat varied career, journalism 
and politics being among his activities. When ‘t The Block- 
house ’’ was published in 1923 it was warmly welcomed by 
the critics, and the most eminent writers in Spain gave a 
dinner in honour of the author. This might be taken as 
signifying that his writings have something about them 
which makes an instant appeal to many kinds of readers. 
A first reading shows that to be the case. A second reading 
reveals no hidden beauties ; all is hard and clear, as in 
the author’s native air. ‘‘ The Blockhouse”’ is a kind of 
war book—not a novel about the Great War, but a collection 
of seven short stories related to the Spanish campaign in 
Morocco, in which Sefior Fernandez took part. The stories 
are written with directness and economy, and some are 
adroit in the manner of Maupassant. Their principal 
theme is the relations with women of soldiers on active ser- 
vice. It cannot be said that they throw much new light on 
human nature, nor do they illumine in particular either 
Spaniards or Moors. Human nature and good writing are 
here reduced to their plainest terms, and although at least 
one Spanish critic has given him superlative praise, it is 
difficult to believe, judging only from this translation, that 
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To be published June 26—the most 
fascinating autobiography of 1930 


AN 
AFRICAN SAVAGE'’S 
OWN STORY 


by 


Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn 


LOBAGOLA 


At the age of seven, Lobagala 
was taken from naked savagery 
into a Scotch family, who edu- 
cated him for five years then 
returned him to his tribe, where 
he resumed their habits and 
customs, having, as a chief’s son, 
to marry six wives. He describes 
this and his other adventures 
in native and civilized life in 
Africa, Europe and America 
in this amazing and 
unique book. 


400 pp. illustrated 
tos. 6d. 
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BOOKS 


Three famous men’s views on 


TROTZKY’S “MY LIFE” 
Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“‘Messrs. Thornton Butterworth have rendered a 
service in procuring for us an English translation 
of Trotzky’s remarkable autobiography.”’ 





Professor HAROLD J. LASKI 


“From almost any angle, this is a book of the first 
importance, and it is greatly to be hoped that it 
will be widely read... . it is clearly a masterpiece.” 


Herr EMIL LUDWIG 


«Puts all post-war memoirs, with the exception of 
Mr. Churchill’s, in the shade.” 
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2nd Edition 


SHELLEY 


AND 


LEIGH HUNT 


HOW FRIENDSHIP MADE HISTORY. 


A record (edited by R. Brimley Johnson) of their 

fight for social, religious, and political freedom in 

The Examiner and Indicator and a selection from their 
intimate correspondence including 


IMPORTANT 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


from Shelley to Hogg; Mrs. Shelley to Byron and 

Hunt; Trelawny and Hogg to Hunt; also a page 

from Mrs. Hunt’s Diary recording an appearance of 
Shelley’s spirit 


Price 12/6 net 


35° Pp 


“Here we have documents worth volumes of biography 
The Inquirer 


“An interesting study in honesty and courageous idealism 
Edinburgh Review 


“The reviews of Shelley now assembled constitute another 
great pioneer work.” —7he Times 
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THE SEX FACTOR 
IN MARRIAGE 


By HELENA WRIGHT, M.B., B.S. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. H. GRAY, D.D- 


“Twenty years ago there were no books on the physical 
and physiological side of marriage which were the least 
use to the young. Since then several have been written, 
but none so shortly, sensibly, and in such good taste as 
Dr. Wright’s .. . it was badly needed, and here it is.”-— 
The Nation. 
“Dr. Wright has set out simply, decently, and without 
circumlocution what she believes to be the indispens- 
able minimum of information that all married persons 
should have about the physiology and anatomy of repro- 
duction and the technique of sexual union.”— 
The Spectator. 
3s. 6d. net. 


PARENTHOOD 


A Manuat or Brrtu Controi 
By MICHAEL FIELDING 
With a Preface by 


H. G. WELLS 


A new and revised edition with om. bibliography 


and full information as to clinics, etc. 
the first edition have been sold. 

‘When the adult citizen has gone through these pages 
he or she will have all the mastery of his or her 
sexual self that knowledge can give.”——From H. G. Wells's 
Preface. 

* This edition will prove of much value, not only to the 
couple wanting information on the control of conception, 
but also to the medical practitioner desirous of knowing 
what research is being done on the subject, and what 
the prospects are of improving the existing methods.”— 

he Lancet. 
Postaye 2d. 
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Sefior Fernandez promises to become much more than a 
first-rate journalistic writer. 

The heroine of ‘‘ Violet Ryder’’ is an innocent young 
woman who works in a provincial office and is domineered 
over by a drab mother. She has a friend, Miss Carey, who 
is slightly older, calls herself cosmopolitan, and says that 
Love is only another name for Passion. Under Miss Carey’s 
guidance Violet tends to become emancipated from her 
mother, and is kissed by an elderly major in a taxi:— 

‘“*In bed she thought about Major Hinkson again. Well, 
anyway, she must have attracted him. Only he didn’t go 
on liking her because she had struggled, and she wouldn't 
kiss him back again. That was what Miss Carey had told 
her about men. That was why you had to get them to pay 
and then run away.” 

In this long-short story, as in her previous work, Miss Hoult 
keeps the reader’s attention all the time. It is her merit 
that she writes neatly and unaffectedly, and, by means of 
the knowledge that comes from sympathy, is gradually 
building up an image of a whole stratum of contemporary 
English life. 

WILLIAM PLOMER. 


REASON, INTUITION, AND REALITY 


Identity and Reality. By EMILE MEYERSON. (Allen & Unwin. 
16s.) 
Philosophy Without Metaphysics. By EpMoND HoLmes. (Allen 

& Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

The Evolution of Truth. By H. V. Knox. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 
The Nature of Knowing. By R. I. AARON. (Williams & Norgate. 
7s. 6d.) 

Dr. MEYERSON’S important volume first appeared almost a 
quarter-century ago; but the delay in translation is com- 
pensated, to some extent, by its well-deserved inclusion in 
the Library of Philosophy. The author surveys the general 
Theory of Knowledge with special reference to the expansion 
of science. All scientific methods involve an ordered func- 
tioning of mental processes which appreciably simplifies 
their investigation, while their wide applicability confers 
some degree of independence of any given subject matter ; 
and this minimizes the probability that some revolutionary 
discovery will invalidate established conclusions. The term 
‘identity ’’ is somewhat technical, and in the present in- 
stance it has two senses. The first is sufficiently familiar 
as ‘‘the identity of the progress of conscious and uncon- 
scious thought ’’; ‘‘ conscious reason "’ is therefore our only 
means of uniting concepts so as to attain knowledge. But 
‘‘ identity ’’ also denotes the explanation of natural processes 
through the ‘ identification of antecedent and consequent ”’; 
and although many would condemn this standpoint as mere 
reactionary intellectualism, such hostile criticism must not 
be over hasty. The writer’s intimate and extensive know- 
ledge of the history of science vields an extremely cogent 
defence of a position markedly at variance with those of 
Mach, Russell, and Eddington, and towards which the recent 
works of Whitehead and Urban indicate an unmistakable 
reversion in current speculation. 

Mr. Holmes, as might be anticipated, strenuously rejects 
all pure intellectualism ; and provided that we agree to 
discard any identity between philosophy and metaphysics 
themselves, his protests express an attitude that has always 
been widely adopted and keenly defended. For he aims at 
‘* freeing Philosophy from bondage to Metaphysics,’’ com- 
mitted as this is to ‘‘ reliance on intellect, reason, and pure 
thought.’ Now whether such “ bondage” actually exists 
is plainly a matter largely of definition. For Mr. Holmes, 
metaphysics is the logic ‘‘ inherited from ancient Greece "’; 
but with this he combines a pseudo-empiricism attributed to 
Professor Alexander as its principal advocate. In 
antagonism to these viewpoints the author pleads ‘ for an 
alliance between thought and feeling,’’ with its product in 
‘‘intuition."’ As always, Mr. Holmes writes lucidly and 
attractively ; in my own opinion, however, his main conten- 
tions are invalidated by the simple fact, patent throughout 
the entire history of philosophy, that the foremost thinkers 
from Plato to the supposedly arch-intellectualist Hegel 
have themselves stressed the inestimable value of feeling 
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and also, provided the term is not misused, of intuition. 
But since they all claimed to be metaphysicians, it at once 
follows that the ‘‘ bondage” attacked here is purely 
imaginary and the writer’s crusade almost completely 
superfluous. 

He may, nevertheless, claim Captain Howard Knox as 
an able ally against ‘‘a dogmatic and _ pretentious 
Rationalism.”’ Unfortunately, Mr. Knox’s book has the 
defects attending every collection of somewhat miscellaneous 
articles, in spite of the continuity of interest claimed for 
them. The majority were sufficiently technical for ‘‘ Mind,”’ 
although no writer could more effectively reduce abstraction 
to its minimum; while the reviews of William James's 
Letters and of Professor Pratt’s work are almost too slight 
to merit permanence. As for the main issue itself, it has 
always seemed to me that the praiseworthy zeal of pragma- 
tists and humanists is wholly misdirected. Exactly like Mr. 
Holmes, though from a markedly different point of view, 
they vainly pursue a philosophical will-o’-the-wisp over the 
marsh of misunderstanding. For it is quite obvious that 
Hegel and Bradley both laid the utmost emphasis on ex- 
perience, just as Bosanquet associated logic inseparably with 
value and love. Still further, no thinker criticized formal 
logic more severely than Hegel, in whose works there is also 
quite sufficient sound pragmatism to satisfy even Dr. 
Schiller. 

This makes Dr. Aaron’s lucid and competent book un- 
usually interesting and valuable. In principle, he agrees 
with Meyerson that ‘‘the knowing act always remains 
identical in character,”’ while, more significantly still, know- 
ing is at every stage ‘‘an immediate apprehension of the 
real,’’ though not equally so at each distinct level. But, 
what is yet more pertinent to present issues, knowing is 
itself also ‘‘ an intuitive apprehension, direct and imme- 
diate ’’; and thus we attain that continuous transition from 
discursive thought to intuition which has always been a 
cardinal principle of the Hegelian school. 

J. E. TURNER. 


THE MAKING OF AN ARMY 


D'Urban’s Peninsular Journal, 
(Longmans. 2ls.) 


Edited by T. J. Rousseau. 


THERE have been few wars which have produced a larger 
amount of contemporary records and comment than Wel- 
lington’s Peninsular Campaign. It was the age of private 
journals and diaries, and the soldiers were not behind the 
civilians in keeping them. The result is that we have a 
mass of day-to-day war experiences written by men of 
every rank from Generals to Rifleman Harris. There is, 
however, very little which comes direct from the Portu- 
guese Army ; Marshal Beresford’s papers have never been 
found, or at least have never been published, though Mr. 
Rousseau tells us that they may presently be available. In 
the meantime the publication of Sir Benjamin D’Urban’s 
journal is welcome. 

D’Urban was appointed Assistant Quarter-Master 
General to the Army of Sir David Baird, and sailed with it 
for the Peninsula in 1808. In April of the following year 
he was appointed Quarter-Master General of the Portuguese 
Army under Marshal Beresford, who had just undertaken 
the work of its reorganization. That this was very badly 
needed we may judge from D’Urban’s remark shortly after 
joining that he was working hard to get ‘‘ some sort of order, 
beginning with his own department which did not exist at 
all.’’ Until 1814 he served continuously with the Portuguese 
Army, up to 1812 as its Q.M.G., and from then in command 
of a Brigade of Portuguese Cavalry, and his journal is a 
careful and full record of his service. 

There are no vivid descriptions of battles or sieges, and 
little personal matter in the journal, but we get from it a 
clear impression of an energetic and zealous officer 
working under extraordinary difficulties, complicated by 
the unsympathetic and even antagonistic attitude of the 
Portuguese Government, which is referred to by D’Urban in 
almost pathetic terms. Nevertheless, that he took pride and 
pleasure in his work is evident. In the early stages we have 
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remarks about the conduct of the Portuguese troops in action 
which are by no means complimentary, but later references 
to their good behaviour and steadiness become frequent, 
and in fact the British officers of the Portuguese Army soon 
have a new cause of complaint. D’Urban writes with regard 
to an officer who had been superseded in his command :— 


“The principle of removing him from his Brigade be- 
cause Senior British Officers now choose to vote it a fashion- 
able service to belong to this Army, now that the fag and 
up-hill work is over, and therefore that those officers who 
have worked up the Regiments through the burden and 
heat of the day are to be got out of the way for them, is 
hard, and difficult to reconcile with common justice.” 


Throughout the Journal there are many references to 
the lack of money, stores, food, &c. The British Army in 
the Peninsula also suffered from lack of supplies on occa- 
sion, since it was largely dependent on the resources of 
the country, but at least, as its agents paid cash, it was able 
to secure what was available, while the country people 
would rather hide what they had than hand it over to the 
Portuguese Army for paper which they knew would never 
be redeemed. Indeed, its plight was often desperate, owing, 
as D’Urban says, to the ‘“ poverty, imbecility, and total 
want of arrangement of the Portuguese Government.”’ 

The latter part of the Journal deals with D’Urban’s 
operations in command of a Portuguese Cavalry Brigade, 
concerning which Sir Charles Oman says, “ the operations of 
his small Brigade were of far more service to the main army 
than that of the whole of the Galicians.”’ 

Altogether the Journal is an interesting record of honest 
hard work, and betrays enough of the author’s personality 
to make us look forward to the second volume, which we are 
told will mainly deal with his experiences as a Colonial 
Governor. 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
THEORY OF THE FORCING TWO-BID 


N my article last week I gave a couple of examples of 
[= original two-bid designed to compel one’s partner to 

show what (if anything) he holds. Such bids are only 
made, of course, where declarer is strong enough to bid 
again on the next round. I propose, this week, to examine 
in more general terms the raison d’étre of this forcing 
principle. 

In doing so I must acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
Ely Culbertson, editor of the BRIDGE WorRLD, of New York, 
who has long worked hard, and—as it seems to me—success- 
fully, at the formulation of an intelligible system of Contract 
bidding. 

Now, in the first place it is evident that effective team- 
work at Contract implies two things. (1) There must be inter- 
communication between partners—as definite and as precise 
as possible—as to the character of their holdings. But this 
implies (2) the existence of accepted standards of hand- 
valuation. In regard to both these essentials, Contract calls 
for a far more advanced technique than does Auction. At 
Auction all one has to do is to discover with what suit as 
trumps one has the best chance of going game. At Contract 
one sets out to accomplish a good deal more than this. 
One must find not only a suit in which one has a chance of 
game, but a suit in which one is reasonably sure of game, 
for one can only score below the line the tricks one has 
actually contracted for ; one must make sure that the suit 
chosen is the best suit, for the penalties that accrue for 
taking unwarrantable chances are much heavier than at 
Auction ; and one must bear in mind that, if a Slam bid can 
by any chance be arrived at, it will carry with it a bonus 
that amply justifies the extra exertion of bidding for it. 
The dashing but highly individualistic methods which, for 
example, my friend Trinculo adopts at Auction are no use 
at Contract at all. 

The forcing two-bid is an excellent example of a bid 
which takes account of all these desiderata. What exactly 
is its basic idea? It is as follows: If the original declarer 
(or the player who is first to declare after others have 
passed) holds five or more Honour-tricks, he should open the 
bidding with a call of two in a suit. (There should be no 
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such thing as an opening bid of Two No-Trumps.) His 
partner is then compelled (according to the convention) to 
make some sort of bid in response—unless, of course, the 
adversaries have intervened—and so give the original 
declarer a chance of bidding for game. It cannot be stressed 
too strongly that this compulsory bid by declarer’s partner, 
even where he holds a ‘ bust,’’ does not-involve any risk. 
The forcing hid of two is only made on a hand sufficiently 
Strong to enable the original declarer, if need be, to engage 
his adversaries single-handed. 

It is from this point of view that the valuation of the 
hand, in terms of ‘‘ Honour-tricks,’”’ is important. It is 
usually necessary, in Contract, to evaluate the contents of 
one’s hand from more points of view than one. Its value, 
looked at from the point of view of general strength, is 
obviously different from its value when what is in question 
is the measure of support that can be given to a particular 
suit. Different, again, from its value when one is estimat- 
ing its defensive possibilities against a suit declared by 
the adversaries. 


A single example will make this clear. Suppose I 
hold :— 


#Q10xx 9 100xxx 9 Kxxx # A 


This hand, considered by itself, is of little value; it is 
slightly below an average, and I should not dream of 
making a bid on it. But suppose my partner bids One Heart. 
My hand becomes at once a supporting proposition of con- 
siderable value. With Hearts as trumps it is worth about 
four tricks, and I can safely raise an initial bid of One 
Heart to Three. Suppose, again, that my right-hand adver- 
sary has bid One Spade. The defensive possibilities of my 
holding are at once considerably enhanced ; I can call No 
Trump if my partner shows signs of strength and can face 
with equanimity an adverse game-going call in Spades. 

Now, one’s first bid should have reference not to the 
possibilities that may ultimately develop, but to the rock- 
bottom strength of the hand. Every trick shown initially 
should be a trick that one stands a chance of making, 
whichever side plays the hand and whatever the trump suit 
chosen. ‘‘ Honour-tricks,’’ in terms of which the hand is 
first valued, should be tricks of this kind ; they are tricks 
which—freak hands apart—one will properly expect to make. 
They should therefore be assessed upon the following con- 
servative basis :— 

Honour-tricks. 


A K in any suit should count as 2 
A Q ”” ” ” ” 13 
A J 10 ”” ’? > ” 14 
K Q 10 ” ” ’? ” 14 
A ” ” ” ” 1 
K Q ” ” ” ” 1 
K J x ” 9 ” ” 1 
K x and Q x in different suits a 1 
K x in any suit ie - L 
K J x_ in any suit im - L 
Q x and J x in different suits a 4 


This is the Culbertson count, which I am adopting 
after a certain amount of research into its underlying mathe- 
matics, substantially without modification. 

It will be evident that a hand which is worth 5 Honour- 
tricks, when valued according to this count, is a very strong 
hand indeed. Here are some examples :— 


(1) ®@AKxxx OU xxx oAK *KJx 
Honour-tricks: 2 - 2 + 1 = 5 
(2) @QJx 2AQ © AJ10 *#KQ10xx 
Honour-tricks: 3} + 14 + 1} + lt =5 
(3) @AK YAK °EQOxz=x ¢ jzxzx 
Honour-tricks: 2 + 2 + +f = 5 
(4) @Ox VPAQJ10 ©°KQI1Ox #AKJ 
Honour-tricks : 1} + 1} + 2 = 3 


These hands should be bid originally as follows: (1) Two 
Spades ; (2) Two Clubs ; (3) Two Clubs ; (4) Two Hearts. 

The principles which underlie such bidding are fairly 
evident. (1) A suit is named, rather than No-trumps, 
because in this way the single bid imparts a maximum 
amount of information. (2) The longest suit is bid first ; it 
is not at all necessary (as it is at Auction) to begin by indi- 
cating ‘‘tops.’’ (3) Where there is no five-card suit, the 
suit first bid is the strongest four-card suit. Even here one 
should resist the temptation to make an uninformative bid 
of No-trumps. 

In a subsequent article I will deal with the conven- 
tional responses to these forcing bids of Two. 
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Letters from Mary Goodbody 


The Breadwinner’s 


Bread 











My dearest Beatrice, 


What you tell me about your job is very interest- 
ing. Of course you’re quite right to try to make 
yourself indispensable to them; but at all costs you 
must look after your health, and I don’t like to hear 
that at your age you're getting indigestion and what 


you describe as a “heavy” feeling inside. 


If | were you I should go in for Vita-Weat in place 
of ordinary bread or toast. Then you won't be 
clogging yourself with masses of unconverted 
starch (I got that from Dr. Jones), which your 
system can’t cope with and which only help you to 
put on fat. Vita-Weat contains nothing but the 
whole-wheat berry, and though it’s full of goodness 
it keeps your inside right and your figure slim. 
and ripe- 


And you'll simply love its “scrunchiness ” 


corn flavour ..... 


Vita-Weat 


RECO 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 
Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


MADE BY 7 
we BREAN 
ESS 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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Make this simple 
test to-day / 








Dice a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 
almost instantaneously it will break up into 
thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 
disintegration Genasprin passes quickly through 
the stomach, without disturbing the digestion or 
endangering the heart, and its pain-relieving and 


BRITISH 
MADE  g¢fm-destroying properties are swiftly distributed 
by the throughout the system. To banish headaches 
makers of and nerve pains or ward off colds and ‘flu take 
fAHATOGEN 


a G E N S Pp 
and A 
—_— R | N 


Brand From all Chemists; 
THE SAFE BRAND 


TOOTH PASTE 2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 
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NANSEN 


by P. J. NOEL BAKER, M.P. 
3d. (4d. post free.) 





The two recent articles in the Nation ‘ Nansen 
““Nansen as an International 


are to be published as a pamphlet. 


and Norway” and 


| Statesman” 


Application for copies which will be ready shortly should be made to 


The Business Manager, 
‘Nation & Athenzum,”’ 38, Great James Street, W.C.1 


| 
| 
| 
I | 
| 
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APARTMENTS. 


.C.1.—PLEASANT Unfurnished and Furnished Rooms, over- 
looking trees, oe te quiet. Georgian house. Gas, e.l., bath.— 
1 





15, Heathcote Street Ter. 8822. 





LARGE Unfurnished Garden Room and Kitchenette. E.L., Gas. 


Charming outlook. Near Tube. 25s.—22, Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. 








FINANCIAL. 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 
SOUND BUSINESSES FINANCED 


Finance arranged to all entitled under Wills, Marriage 
Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


THE PAGET ae. Coca. LTD. 
VILE ROW, W.1. (Gerrard 6333) 








Apply : 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
WALL STREET AGAIN—LORD ROTHERMERE’S TRUCE—ROYAL MAIL—REPARATIONS LOAN 


the City of London with dismay. It is not nearly so 

depressing as the passing of the American Tariff Bill, 
which impedes the flow of international trade, or the pros- 
pects of Mr. Snowden’s next Budget, which cannot fail to 
be worse than the last unless the death of a sufficient 
number of millionaires makes up for the losses of revenue. 
What is happening in Wall Street is both understandable 
and desirable. The American public has awakened to the 
fact that it has been fooled by the promises of an early 
trade recovery. It is liquidating its common stock com- 
mitments in fury and despair. In such a frame of mind it 
is readily influenced by the wildest rumours—that Presi- 
dent Hoover is to be assassinated, that certain great men 
are in financial trouble, and so on—with the result that 
selling will be overdone. When the ‘* bears ”’ cover, there 
will be a rebound, but it will not go far because speculative 
interest in common stocks is for the time being dead, and 
will not revive until commodity prices have begun to rise. 
But investment interest is still alive, and will gradually 
show itself in the markets. In other words, with cheap 
money prevailing, common stocks at deflated prices will 
be bought again for their potential dividend yield. 


"Tite renewed Wall Street slump seems to have filled 


* * ca 


The ‘* investment ”? buyer of common stocks will, of 
course, tread very warily at first. He will select industries 
which are not so vulnerable to world trade depression, and 
will pick out companies whose past earnings provided good 
cover for their dividends. Here are some common stocks 
on the New York and London markets which may attract 
him :— 

Div. 
Yield % 


1930 
Low 


Divi- 
dends 


Earn- 
ings 


Present 
High Price 
(1) Missouri Kansas 
Texas R.R. . 663 39 
(2) Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco B 
(3) Loew's Incor- 
porated i 
(4) Paramount 
Publix 
(5) Imperial 
Tobacco £1 


$5.39 10.25 


5.56 
5.64 


$4.00 8.84 


4.81 
) (free) 
6.21 gross 


R99 


v.44 


5 1-16 


23.0% 
(free 
General Electric £1 56/6 44/ 14% 
(5, Columbia Grapho- 

phone 10s, 6 17-32 33 
(5) Swedish Match 

100 Kr. 7 15-16 143 4} 15% 5.59 

(1) This railroad has just been put on a dividend basis with 
a quarterly dividend of $1, but the yearly rate must be regarded 
as conjectural, 

(2) Earnings 1930 are estimated well in excess of 1929. 

(3) Earnings 28 weeks current financial year ending August 
were 59% above those of previous year. Divs. include 75 cents 
extra. 

(4) Earnings for first quarter 1930 were 86% above those of 
first quarter of 1929. 

(5) These are holding companies, and the small margin 
between earnings and dividends is more apparent than real. 


6.00 


om * + 


A remarkable event occurred in the newspaper world 
last week which should turn out to the advantage of the 
patient holder of newspaper company shares. Sir George 
Sutton, presiding at the general meeting of Associated 
Newspapers, Ltd., on June 11th, was boasting of the suc- 
cess of the new ventures of Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd.— 
the NEwcasTLE Eventnc Wor tp and the BristoL EVENING 
Wor.p. It is usual, he said, to wait four or five years 
before a new paper could be placed upon a profit-earning 
basis, but Associated Newspapers would not have to wait 
so long before receiving a substantial benefit from its in- 
terest in Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd. He added that new 
evening papers would be launched at Cardiff on October Ist, 
and later on at Hull, Birmingham, Preston, Sheffield, 
Edinburgh, Middlesbrough, and Leeds. But while Sir 


George Sutton was making these warlike threats against 
the Berry group, his chief, Lord Rothermere, was appar- 
ently fraternizing with the enemy. On June 12th, Lord 
Camrose, chieftain of the Berry group, presiding at the 
general meeting of Allied Newspapers, Ltd., declared that 
** as a result of an arrangement made yesterday with North- 
cliffe Newspapers, Ltd., that Company has agreed not to 
start newspapers in Cardiff, Sheffield, and Aberdeen.”’ For 
the shareholders of Allied Newspapers, which last year 
reported a decline in earnings for the ordinary share capital 
of 12 per cent., this is welcome news. For the shareholders 
of Associated Newspapers, Ltd., it may at first shock be 
disappointing. Does it mean that Lord Rothermere has 
lost his nerve? Or that he is feeling uncomfortable about 
capital investments in this country? We suggest that 
shareholders should take the more charitable view that Lord 
Rothermere is merely “ rationalizing ’? his business. On 
the raw material end he has recently merged his Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills with the Canadian Power 
and Paper Corporation. On the newspaper end he is wise, 
at a time when advertising revenue has shrunk, to make any 
truce which will reduce the heavy costs of ‘ buying ” 
circulation. Indeed, we are tempted to regard Daily Mail 
Trust shares at 2 15-16, to yield £5 19s. 8d. per cent. on 
the basis of 17} per cent. dividends, as an interesting specu- 
lation. For the rest, let us pray that this business truce 
will not lead to any political entente. 


* * * 


After the remarks we ventured to pass in THE Nation 
of June 14th on the urgent need of a change of manage- 


ment for, and an independent investigation into the affairs 
of, the Royal Mail Steam Packet group, we feel entitled to 
extend a blessing to the ‘* outside ’? committee which has 
just been appointed to confer with the directors of the Royal 
Mail and its subsidiaries, and to Mr. Walter Runciman, 
who has been appointed Deputy Chairman of the parent 
Company. The Committee consists of Mr. Hyde of the 
Midland Bank, General Maxwell of Glyn Mills, and Sir 
William McLintock, the eminent accountant. Mr. Walter 
Runciman is to make recommendations ‘‘ as_ regards 
changes of management and administration ”? which will 
become effective on approval by the Committee. On these 
conditions the creditors of the group—the banks, the Trade 
Facilities Committee and the Government of Northern 
Ireland—have consented to continue their accommodation. 
Sir William Plender, chairman of the Trade Facilities 
Advisory Committee, will ‘* come into consultation ”? with 
the Committee. It is evident that Lord Kylsant, the chair- 
man, has agreed to take a back seat. Until more informa- 
tion is available it is impossible to express an opinion upon 
the reasonableness of the extremely low prices at which 
some of the Company’s prior charges are selling in the 
market, but shareholders may rest assured that the work 
of reconstruction will now go forward. One by one the 
weak positions in the industrial balance-sheet are being 
tackled; but it is a slow business. 


* * + 


A sigh of relief was breathed in the City when it was 
reported last Friday that the £12,000,000 issue of German 
Government International 5} per cent. bonds, 1935-65 (com- 
monly called the Reparations loan) had been over-sub- 
scribed. The total issue on the different markets yielded 
$600 million, and, as everyone should know, two-thirds 
of this amount represented the capitalization of a portion 
of the unconditional annuities payable to Germany’s credi- 
tors under the Young Plan, the balance being raised for the 
German railways, post office, and telegraphs. The London 
issue cannot be called a popular success. When dealings 
started the small premium was soon lost, and to-day the 
loan is quoted at 1} discount on the issue price of 90, which 
allows a running yield of approximately £6 4s. per cent. 








